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Our shrubs are well grown, bushy, transplanted stock grown on rich land, with plenty of room 
given to develop well furnished plants. We offer a large assortment of popular varieties available 
in quantities, in a range of sizes, at attractive prices. Prompt service available for fall orders. 
Acanthopanax Pentaphyllus Per 100 Deutzin Pride of Rochester Per 100  Philadelphus Coronarius Per 100 

oS Se eae eae $18.00 kk § eee .. $16.00 i 3 ) ers $16.00 
2 to 3 ft siwees cae , . oe 2 to 3 ft F ° -. 22.00 2 to 3 ft. eseeeseeses Be 
LOR rare .. 35.00 3 to 4 ft , ~— -. 28.00 3 to 4 ft ee as wih © 0 at 
Almond, Pink-flowering, own root. Eider, American LS > ee ceseses Gee 
12 to 18 ins... 18 to 24 ins Philadelphus Lemoinei 
18 to 24 ins. 2 to 3 ft St Wee ee Mos oS ceceseses -.. 15.00 
2 to 3 ft.. _ ‘% 3 to 4 ft.. 18 to 24 ins ween éeawe -.. 18.00 
i ks J . .. 40.00 Luonymus ‘Alatus OS) Se ee eee 22.00 
Althaea, in variety 18 to 24 ins... Philadelp 
12 to 18 ins...... ‘ , bile 10.00 2 to 3 ft 18 to 2 30.00 
18 to 24 ins. 3 to 4 ft... : 2 to 3 ft ere e re 40.00 
2 to ; 4 ee huonymus Alatus: c ompactus 3 to 4 ft Wid eacice .. 50.00 
3 to Riieecec ! ek Uf free .. 45.00 Rhus Canadensis 
Barberry, Thunbersi, tr: ‘anspli ints 2 00 3 Ct... .. 60.00 3 yee 20.00 
12 to 15 ins.. --- 280 Euonymus Atropurpureus 2 to 3 ft eee cocee See 
15 to 18 ins... Sack au ewes . 12.00 18 to 24 ins . 20.00 2) eee 35.00 
18 to 24 ins........ — . 16.00 2 to 3 ft.. Ribes Odoratum 
2 to 2% ft ‘ Terrriree TS lll to 4 ft 18 to 24 ins... TrerTrery 15.00 
a, AE Serre . 28.00 Euonymus, European 2 to 3 ft. ee 
Barberry, Box 18 to 96 tms...... 3 to 4 ft piscina .. 25.00 
12 to 15 IMB... 2. eee cocees 2B00 2 to 3 ft. ; : . ‘ oe ” Sorbaria Sorbifolia 
15 to 18 ins... = Te? eee ‘ Jeatnaccun ee 18 to 24 ins cee he de ehe eee 16.00 
18 to 24 ins. we Euonymus Tedamnain 2 to 3 ft.. JARS es banatone 20.00 
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wp Oe We Cesc ceweesc 2 to 3 ft. 25. Spiraea Anthony w aterer 
18 to 34 ine 3 to 4 ft... nw acm nwa'de'embas 12.00 
Ee |e  eeoae: pea 2. k= 5 a ppreeennie 16.00 
: 4 Forsythia, upr ight varieties : : 7 
2% to 3 ft........ yee een eens 40.00 op tag tga arietie 164.00 ap iy ganna eam inane 22.00 
Barberry, Truehedge Columnberry 2 to 3 ft . ceeee _.. 22.00 Spiraea Arguta 
12 to 15 ims.............. +++ 20.00 3 to 4 ft i ene _. 30.00 18 to 24 ins co serevececes 16.00 
DO OE Rs cctnw seman 6.7 oe Sto 5 ft 40.00 2 to 3 ft. kemalee eames 20.00 
3 ) Ye aes, -- 30.00 sso mamelix Virgzini srt . ‘ 3 to 3% ft ihe een weed 25.00 
» A hg o-: Eo thy ee 40.00 . ge Ty, FElRaRe 18.090 ‘Spiraea Billiardi 
uddleia, Bu er y Bush e ee spk . ox, 18 to 24 ins. ee ee 16.00 
Concord, Dubonnet, Ie de France. Hy to 24 ins ++ 25.00 is aw aa Sg hs ohrcbcdnein 20.00 
Medium, Field-grown ..... 16.00 to 3 ft -++++ 30.00 Spiraen, Froebel 
. No. 1 Field-grown reaes ... 20.00 we xy Ty in variety _— 12 to 18 ins.. aon -... 12.00 
u eia Charming re cui ictaltta te 18 to 24 ins errr er. 16.00 
Medium, Field-grown .. 20.00 = tos ft.. “* 22.00 2 to 2k, ft ee 20.00 
No. 1, Field-grown.. 25.00 sto 4 ft.. +Boees -++ 30.00 Spiraen Vanhouttei 
Buddleia Empire Blue and Roy al Red Hydrangea Arborescens IS to 24 ins eid . 12.00 
No. 1, Field-grown...... 35.00 12 to 18 ins.. — os 25.00 2 to 3 ft E . 18.00 
Chionanthus Viegtatces 18 to 24 ins..... eves 32.00 3 to 4 ft a -» 25.00 
8 to 24 ins...... eee . 35.00 2 to 3 ft. + -» 40.00 $to 5 ft : 
re dixvwedeccee< ‘ ... 45.00 Hydrangea P. G, P Sy» horicarpos C henaulti_ 
Cornus Alba Sibirica 12 to 18 ins.. at -- 22.00 Sy oricarpos Racemosus 
~ to 2 | Ae , . 16.00 2 to. 24 ins . = 28.00 S> mphoricarpos Vulgaris 
= ; = (etneneeee-08 ee i ro - Bess a ° yon I cinta nete 10.00 
fe i Seer ToT. 3 to ft ; : 5 2 to 3 ft £4000 we wend 14.00 
Cornus F lorida’ Rubra Ilex Verticillata 3 o 31e ft -avesess SD 
; 3 to 4 ft. (balled in moss) . 140.00 i? se 50 Gee... .. ‘ 16. oo Tamarix, in variety 
Cornus Golden Twig 18 to 24 ins : ‘ a 18 to 24 ins ‘ -. 16.00 
18 to 24 a eee 2 to 3 ft.. : ; 2 25.00 2 to 3 ft wes : . 20.00 
eS ce => Kerria Japonica, single 3 to 4 ft = » 25.00 
3 to 4 ft... see eee nee -.. B00 18 to 24 ins..... . .. 80.00 Viburnum Americanum 
Cope + ae — OE Se” “ieee swe 40.00 18 to 24 ins... 2... cecceees 
a tO 24 IMS... eee eee eee eee boy Kolkwitzia Amabilis 2 to 3 ft 
2 to 3 ft... cee cian ee .. 25.00 18 9 « 3 to 4 ft 
ae: ee a gaat . 35.00 to 23 ins.... easing - 30.00 
4f 35. © to 3 ft.. .. 40.00 Viburnum Dentatum a 
£3} rl ere eee 40.00 Sto 4 ft 50.00 18 to 24 ins 
Cotoneaster Acutifolia 4 * o- —_ nS a". ameacchebae tetaeanboitcieasiaibs: 
ee Lilac, Common F urple = if 
+ aoa Seema phtesdhbheberasey oi 0 See 14.00 bot # tree eeeees 
$ to 4 ft 18 to 24 ins cei ees ale 18.00 to o ft veresses ss £0.00 
, + od “* terete eens ® to 3 ft.. : aap '. 22.00 Viburnum Lantana 
ee Sen ca 3to 4 ft... ‘ : 40.00 18 to 24 ins ithe ee alee . 16.00 
eee Lilac, Common White : 1 o seictcdontathenn 7 
af 12 to 18 ins.. S40 oo 4 = ¢ ieiiteiieid: = 
He te eee eeeecerens a 18 to ff ae y . i aaa .. + 40,00 
oO ‘- eee nee + ot. > tas 2 f : —. iburnum Lentage 
Deutain Graciiix oe 5 315 ft See , yy ~~ 18 to 24 ins 
15 to 18 ins. es ee a ‘ 25.00 Lilac, Chinese Rothomagensix 3 rn 4 
Deutzia Lemoinei AB 8 eres . 16.00 \ Sheeeeenen Or 
2 2 tn 2 se a pulus 
16 0.84 tnesccccccscccccss Mame PEO REeeeesecccececececcces awe RALORA MMBC ees estes zee 
ee ee ke Kenn hoes cnn 35.00 3 to 4 ft o* ‘ ee .. 3.00 3 to r ft.. ‘ pe tae me 32.00 
1 to 5 ft... : * el - 40.00) Viburnum Opulus Sterile 
Lilae Sageutes a, Tree Lilac 12 to 18 ins...... pecases SO 
2 to 3 ft... ; webaaee 40.00 18 to 24 ins at eee. 25.00 
3 to 4 ft... - 50.00 oe scare aha skied Wikia 30.00 
Philndelphus, Bouquet Blane Weigela Rosen 
oe ee Ga ab esis cedaece -. 25.00 ff 6 OS 18.00 
fF FS Sere . ° ° .. 30,00 at 3 ft. eens oe~e8 22.00 
4, ., ee . ‘ . 40.00 2 32 HCE RAG Ce a eeeentvay- 30.00 
f . 
If our October 12th complete Fall Trade List has not reached you, 
write us for your copy. 
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Editorial 





EARLY RESERVATIONS. 


No one who has done much travel- 
ing lately needs to be told of the 
necessity of planrting well ahead. 
While it is important to otain rail- 
road space early, it is even more 
essential that hotel accommodations 
be reserved well in advance. 

Though the early events on the 
midwinter calendar of state associa- 
tion meetings are two months away, 
officers of organizations are already 
appealing to their members, and any 
others who plan to attend, to write 
to the hotels for the room accommo- 
dations desired. 

Not only is general travel heavy, 
but conventions and group meetings 
crowd the facilities of most large 
hotels early in the year. 


In some instances, the dates of 
state meetings have been set to meet 
the hotels’ requirements, influenced 
by other bookings. The time and 
turmoil involved in such arrange- 
ments are known to few members, 
but they are apparent from the letters 
and long-distance telephone calls re- 
ceived by the editor from harassed 
association secretaries trying to avoid 
conflicts with near-by state associa- 
tion meetings while endeavoring to 
obtain the best hotel facilities possible. 

On the publication of the time and 
place of the meetings you plan to 
attend, write for your hotel reserva- 
tions promptly. Don’t delay and, 
above all, do not expect that your 
association secretary or someone else 
can magically produce a place for you 
to sleep if you arrive in town without 
having made a reservation. This 
season the situation requires members’ 
early action. 





CONSERVING OUR LAND. 
While much has been talked about 


conservation of the topsoil of our 
farm lands in this country for sev- 
eral decades, only recently have 
practical applications been made of 
the scientific observations on other 
continents. No one has a more direct 
interest in this national problem than 
the nurseryman, and he should, by 
his superior information and guid- 
ance, be a moving spirit in the im- 
portant work now being fostered by 
organizations and government agen- 
cies. 

If not versed in the serious facts 
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that make this a paramount national 
problem, the nurseryman might well 
read the pamphlet by Jay N. “Ding” 
Darling, entitled “Poverty or Con- 
servation, Your National Problem,” 
which may be had from the National 
Wildlife Federation, Washington, 
D. C., for 10 cents a copy. Mr. 
Darling is honorary president of the 
federation. 

He points out that racial conflicts 
have sprung from increased popula- 
tions which wore out their own natu- 
ral resources and, arming their men- 
folks, moved in on the less depleted 
pastures of their neighbors. 

“Archaeologists tell us that this 
process started in the Gobi desert,” 
he states, “and whether or not that 
was the cradle of the human race, 
the fossilized remnants of profuse 
vegetation and abundant animal life 
are all that remain to show that man 
once lived there in obvious abun- 
dance until depleted natural resources 
forced the inhabitants to seek new 
lands. Out of this area came succes- 
sive waves of migrations which 
moved westward into Mongolia, In- 
dia, Persia, Arabia, Turkestan, Pales- 
tine, Mesopotamia, the Nile and the 
Sahara, the Caucasus, the Mediter- 
ranean state and finally into what we 
now call continental Europe. 

“Few know that the mysterious 
city of Timbuktu, a ghost town of 


prehistoric origin isolated by miles of. 


arid waste in the middle of the Sahara 
desert, was once surrounded by fer- 
tile fields and olive groves. Buried 
beneath its desert sands is complete 
evidence that Africa’s great ‘dust 
bowl’ once was as rich as the Missis- 
sippi valley. Giant primitive forests, 
lakes and rivers once spread across 
the vast wastes of the Sahara. 

“Is it just a coincidence that those 
once rich lands where civilization has 
lived the longest are all now deserts 
and unable to support a one-thou- 
sandth part of their former popula- 
tions, or is there a lesson which we 
have overlooked hidden in crumbling 
ruins of departed civilization? Could 
it be that our own falling water table, 
dried-up springs, man-made dust 
bowls and abandoned cattle ranges 
are the early symptoms of the same 
blight which turned the ancient gar- 
den spots into deserts? The scientists 
who have read the hieroglyphics 
written in the sands of time say it is 
not a coincidence but an invariable 
rule. Other scientists, seeking a 
formula by which we may avoid such 
a future, have given us assurance 





that, taken in time, soils, vegetation 
and subsoil water tables can be made 
to persist indefinitely and yield a bal- 
anced production of life’s necessities.” 





PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED. 


Frequently photographs are sought 
for the purpose of illustrating articles 
in these columns, but are not to be 
found in the ordinary sources of 
supply. Some readers may have oc- 
casional photographs, or perhaps 
files of them, which would be useful 
for this purpose. Wanted are not 
only pictures of specimen trees and 
shrubs, but also nursery scenes, pic- 
tures of nursery operations and the 
like. Maybe some readers have extra 
prints or negatives which they can 
spare. 

If you have any photographs which 
you think would be of interest to 
readers of the American Nurseryman, 
or useful in the illustration of articles 
to appear at some future time, please 
submit them to the editor. Indicate 
the price to be paid for each photo- 
graph submitted. Prompt remittance 
will be made for photographs re- 
tained and others will be returned 
immediately. 





MOST FRAGRANT APPLE? 


Will you name the most fragrant 
apple in cultivation? 

The answer to the question is 
sought by a reader, who thinks some 
nurseryman with wider experience 
with apples may be able to give the 
answer. 

Will you who know your apples 
tell us your choice? 





WHEN restrictions are relaxed on 
manpower, materials and costs, 68.2 
per cent of 18,428 American families 
expecting to build will pay $5,500 or 
more for their own homes, exclusive 
of land cost, F. W. Dodge Corp. re- 
ported recently. 


THE United States commercial 
production of apples this year is ex- 
pected to be slightly more than 125,- 
600,000 bushels, according to the 
August 1 crop report. This year’s 
production indicates an increase of 
approximately forty-one per cent over 
last year’s production of slightly more 
than 89,000,000 bushels. Approxi- 
mately 34,300,000 bushels of apples 
will be required for processing, while 
about 91,300,000 bushels will be 
available for fresh consumption. 
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Too Many Lilacs! 


If most nurseries will take inven- 
tory of their lilac stock on hand, they 
may realize that they are in a dilem- 
ma over varieties or have fallen into 
a lilac rut the past few years. Are 
not there far too many varieties of 
the common lilac in cultivation? 


Donald Wyman, reviewing “Lilacs 
for America,” edited by John C. 
Wister, in a recent issue of Arnoldia, 
states, “Over 500 different lilacs are 
actually being grown in North Amer- 
ica today, approximately 300 of which 
are being offered by the nursery 
trade.” A glance at pages 613 to 617 
of “Standardized Plant Names” will 
well confirm this fact. 

Nufserymen are taking action dur- 
ing these times to streamline their 
operations and clean up and rebuild 
their plantings. In the past it was 
too easy to accept another new named 
lilac and give it space in the lilac 
block, but since nurserymen are now 
finding this to be an inefficient prac- 
tice, many of these varieties can be 
eliminated. 

This predicament over too many 
lilac varieties has become confusing 
to the home gardener. The outcome 
of this has resulted in numerous lists 
of recommended lilacs from various 
sources during the past decade, in a 
logical attempt to eliminate some of 
the similar varieties and clear up this 
bewilderment. 

A real contribution to the cause 
was the recent report, “Lilacs for 
America.” In this list the number of 
rated varieties of Syringa vulgaris 
has been reduced to 100. This list, 
compiled by a group of competent 
horticultural authorities, is recom- 
mended for every nurseryman who 
handles many lilacs in stock and may 
well be accepted as a dependable 
guide for disposing of many nearly 
identical varieties from the sales lists, 
with a chance to eliminate lilac grow- 
ing as an expensive hobby. 

In many respects, this new list is 
no radical improvement over the late 
John Dunbar’s recommended selec- 
tions. There are really but few addi- 
tional varieties in the 100 best lilacs 
that did not hold a superior rating 
by Dunbar. Several of the more re- 
cent varieties have been included, 
which may be called untried lilacs 
and could have been omitted from the 
list until they had further trial and 
earned their distinction of merit. It 
is evident from reviewing Dunbar’s 
literature, that he, too, realized in 


By George M. Fisher 


his time the probable outcome of 
duplicated varieties and the confusion 
that would eventually result from too 
many lilacs. 

Many of the S. vulgaris seedlings 
originated by nurserymen and plant 
breeders in the past few years have 
failed to show much improvement 
over earlier, accepted varieties. We 
even find some named varieties de- 
veloped by nurseries in this country 
which, except by the closest scrutiny, 
are impossible to distinguish from 
lilacs developed in other countries or 
from some other nursery in this coun- 
try. For seedlings of the common 
lilac, the limits of beauty and out- 
standing traits seem to have been 
reached, and among other things the 
exquisite fragrance of the old-fash- 
ioned lilac seems to have been largely 
lost through intensive crossbreeding, 
and the size of the bloom and color 
have certainly improved little in the 
latest varieties. 

There is apparently little opportu- 
nity for further improvement in the 
hardiness of lilacs. The S. vulgaris 
hybrids, as well as most of the intro- 
duced species lilacs, are hardy from 
lower Canada to the upper tier of 
southern states and seldom within 
this zone seem to suffer any perma- 
nent frost injury. The species lilacs 
as a group, especially the forms of 
closest relationship to the old-fash- 
ioned purple lilac, are considered by 
landscape men to be among our most 
permanent shrubs. They will thrive 
under conditions of considerable 
neglect and are unexcelled as a 
shrub to thrive under adverse city 
conditions. The horticultural varie- 
ties, or the group of so-called French 
lilacs, are a little more exacting in 
their growth requirements and re- 
spond well to increased care and at- 
tention in the garden. They require 
a good soil, with usually a little lime, 
full sun and ample space and ventila- 
tion for full development. 

When the hybrids of the common 
lilac develop unsatisfactory growth 
habits, they may most often be at- 
tributed to the practice of grafting 
upon privet understocks. Such plants 
may often be planted too shallow, 
which prevents the lilac from form- 
ing its own roots above the graft, or 
trouble may be caused by the inher- 
ent slowness of the particular variety 
in developing its own roots. Some 
lilacs are still being sold which are 
grafted upon the common privets. In 
the interests of the home gardener, 


this practice should be abolished, and 
lilacs should be sold only on their 
own roots—grown for permanency. 
Especially those lilacs grafted on 
California privet are definitely not 
hardy in northern gardens and cause 
considerable trouble there. 

There is, however, still plenty of 
room for the work of the lilac en- 
thusiast or specialist, just as in the 
other garden favorites, such as irises, 
roses, lilies, tulips, etc. We look with 
pride to the great private collections 
of lilacs found in this country, and 
there are equally fine collections in 
England and France. These are of 
great educational interest and scien- 
tific horticultural value. Especially 
we refer to the two largest existing 
collections at the Arnold Arboretum, 
near Boston, Mass., and in Highland 
park, at Rochester, N. Y., the former 
built up by the late E. H. Wilson and 
the latter containing most of the 
originations of John Dunbar. How- 
ever, the average private estate own- 
er and the small country nurseryman 
cannot afford to indulge in such ex- 
tensive collections. 

On the other hand, it is suggested 
that certain nurseries ideally located 
and organized may well become spe- 
cialized growers of lilacs. These few 
specialists could confine their opera- 
tions to supplying the rest of the 
trade with prime-grown plants of the 
best sizes for landscaping, sales and 
growing on. Nurserymen should 
welcome such available stock, as 
French lilacs are a slower-growing 
type of shrub, especially when grown 
on their own roots, and require more 
attention and care than the average 
small nurseryman can afford to give 
to grow the top-grade plants. 

In the same sense, the bulk of the 
good varieties exchanged and sold in 
the trade should be reduced in num- 
ber as much as possible. By the 
average gardener or the casual ob- 
server of lilacs, just a few criteria 
need to be considered in the selec- 
tion of a good variety. Of course, 
the color groups must maintain their 
identity, and individual tastes as to 
double or single-flowering prefer- 
ences must be considered. Full atten- 
tion should be given, too, in use of 
the lilac as a border or garden land- 
scaping shrub. In the past, many 
superior ornamental values of certain 
lilacs have been overlooked in the 
quest for flowering characteristics, 
and the trends now are to recognize 
the landscaping values. At least, 
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these values should be considered in 
rating any desirable variety of lilac. 

By process of elimination, the 
number of lilacs of superior and 
proved merit in flowering and desir- 
able landscaping qualities can be 
sifted down to around two dozen va- 
rieties and still provide for all possi- 
bilities and variations of individual 
tastes. It has long been the writer's 
intention to provide a creditable list 
of a few select horticultural varieties 
of the common lilac. With the help 
of several other collaborators, an- 
nual observations have been made 
for the past five years and evaluations 
made in compiling a list of twenty 
best lilacs. 

The original plan called for reduc- 
ing the number of acceptable desir- 
able varieties to twenty, and this has 
been adhered to in the final selec- 
tions. In recognition of the commit- 
tee’s selection, and to be consistent 
with its standardization, five varieties 
from the writer’s list which were not 
represented in the master list were 
deleted, and five of the varieties from 
Wister’s list which had the highest 
ratings were substituted for those 
dropped. It is felt that in nearly all 
the discrepancies the writer and his 
collaborating observers had placed 
much more emphasis on the landscap- 
ing values of the shrubs, and this had 
a resulting influence over flowering 
characteristics in the final rating. 


To choose precise color determina- 
tions seems to be the most difficult 
task when rating the plants. Much 
depends upon the exact day in their 
short period of bloom in which the 
observations are made, and, too, a 
combination of several shades of 
color can exist at the time of observa- 
tion. It is granted that this list of 
lilacs submitted here is only the se- 
lections of several persons, and indi- 
vidual tastes have played a strong 
part in rating the varieties. Probably 
each nurseryman will have likewise 
strong individual preferences in pre- 
paring his own list. But in any event, 
he can be guided by the master list 
prepared by Wister and his commit- 
tee. All of the varieties in the fol- 
lowing list are forms of the common 
lilac, and as it now stands, the orna- 
mental values of the individual lilacs 
have only slight bearing. Evaluation 
of the landscaping qualities of lilacs 
are considered more in selecting the 
species lilacs and the more recent 
hybridized types. 

Twenty Desirable Horticultural Varieties 
of Syringa Vulgaris. 
WHITE TO CREAM-WHITE 


Double. Mme. Lemoine, 1890. Pure 
white, erect, tall-growing. 


Double. Edith Cavell, 1916. Creamy- 
white (pale sulphur buds), heavy clusters. 


Double. Mme. Casimir Perier, 1894. 
Free-blooming, low habit, good for forc- 
ing and cutting. 

Single. Vestale, 1910. Heavy blooms, 
pure white, long panicles. 

Single. Jan Van Tol, 1916. Long heavy 
thyrsi, large single florets. 

PINK TO ROSY. 

Double. Belle de Nancy, 1891. Large 
flowers, satiny rose blend. 

Double. Katharine Havemeyer, 1922. 
Dependable, good foliage. 

Single. Macrostachya, before 1844. Free- 
flowering, clear pink, turning white. 

Single. Lucie Baltet, before 1888. Low- 
growing, immense salmon-pink in bud. 

LAVENDER TO PURPLE 

(Including Blue and Violet Types.) 

Double. Marechal Lannes, 1910. Blu- 
ish-violet. Large flowers. semidouble. 

Double. President Grevy, 1886. Clear 
soft blue, immense panicles. 

Double. Victor Lemoine, 1906. Mauve- 
lilac, rather late, enormous clusters. 

Single. Cavour, 1910. Slate-blue, up- 
right clusters, large blooms. 

Single. President Lincoln, 1916. Wedg- 
wood-blue, early, bluest single lilac. 
Single. Jacques Callot, 1876. 

silvery-mauve blooms. 

REDDISH TO DEEP PURPLE 
(Including So-called Magenta Types). 
Double. Charles Joly, 1896. Purple-red, 

silvery reverse, medium height. 

Double. Adelaide Dunbar, 1916. Dark 
crimson, semidouble, darkest double lilac. 

Single. Congo, 1896. Dark wine-red, im- 
mense flowers, splendid grower. 

Single. Reaumur, 1904. Dark carmine, 
fine bloomer. 

Single. Ludwig Spaeth, 1883. Dark red- 
dish-purple, profuse bloomer, one of best. 

It is desired to add to this list three 
of the so-called early-flowering hy- 
brids, a race of valuable landscape 
lilacs, originally developed by the 
Lemoines, of France. They are rela- 
tively new in our lilac family, but are 
becoming popular, as they flower a 
few days ahead of the S. vulgaris 
forms and are noted for being erect, 
free-branching and _ rapid-growing 
shrubs. Many of these plants are 
more vigorous than either the varie- 
ties of French lilacs or the species 
lilacs, and we can look to this group 
for more outstanding future develop- 
ments from our plant breeders. The 
hybrid, Pascal, of the following 
three lilacs, is an exception to 
Wister’s key list, as he does not in- 
clude this variety: 

Lamartine, 1911. Single, 
flowers in large clusters. 

Pascal, 1916. Double, 
shade, free bloomer. 

Mirabeau, 1911. 
mauve to rosy-lavender., 

Many of the existing early-flower- 
ing varieties are results of crossing 
S. affinis giraldi with an early-flower- 
ing type seedling of S. vulgaris. 
These three late hybrids listed before, 
however, are from another French- 
originated hybrid, S. hyacinthiflora, a 
cross between §. vulgaris and S. 
oblata. It is a large, vigorous plant 
and extremely fragrant. 

To this group might be added the 


Large 


rosy-mauve, 
typical _ lilac 


Semidouble, _lilac- 
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Korean lilac, S. oblata dilatata, a 
single pink hybrid. It is one of the 
earliest lilacs to bloom and usually 
has a second flowering season in the 
autumn. It has proved hardier much 
farther north in Canadian gardens 
than any other lilac so far successful 
in this region. , 

Some outstanding, distinctive hy- 
bridizing has also been done by Miss 
Isabella Preston, Ottawa, Ont., Can- 
ada, in developing the late-flowering 
hardy plants of parentage, S. villosa 
and §S. reflexa, and the result is a 
welcomed hybrid, S. prestoniae. This 
plant is of special value to areas in 
the southern range of lilacs and the 
southern prairie states, where lilacs 
are frequently caught by frost just a 
few days before the regular blooming 
period. These plants, of proved 
hardiness, should find a place in 
landscaping lists. 

The oldest on record of the hybrid 
lilacs, and still considered by many 
as the best, is the Rouen lilac, ap- 
pearing in 1795. This plant was mis- 
named S. chinensis, which name it 
still carries. It is also known by 
many, and probably more rightly so, 
as S. rothomagensis. Its parents are 
the common lilac and the deeply 
incised-leaved variety of the Persian 
lilac, S. persica laciniata. The hybrid 
is definitely superior to both parents, 
in that it has more profuse flowering 
of enormous floral clusters and is an 
extremely hardy plant, resistant to 
adverse conditions. The flowers are 
reddish-purple, nearly white in the 
variety S. chinensis alba, or dark red. 

Through the untiring efforts of our 
plant hunters, such as the late Ernest 
H. Wilson and others, our American 
gardens have been richly endowed 
with many species lilacs since the 
turn of the century, resulting in the 
cultivated lilacs’ well holding the 
most popular position among our 
landscaping shrubs. 

“Standardized Plant Names” rec 
ognizes thirty-four species of syringa 
and, in addition, eight polyhybrids, 
or polybrids, the term used to ex- 
press a group hybrid (ie.: S. hya- 
cinthiflora or S. prestoniae). From 
these species lilacs, from these par- 
ents, will come the future’ useful 
strains of lilacs. The seedlings of 
common lilac or the French hybrids 
are exhausted in new possibilities, but 
the opportunities for hybridizing are 
still an unlimited field, and therein 
will come our new lilacs, as will come 
other useful shrubs. Hybridized 
types are generally more vigorous and 
tend to produce more outstanding 
and unusual characteristics, not only 
in beauty and abundance of blooms, 
but in form, texture and structure of 
the plant for landscaping value. 
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Sales Yards Make Buying Easy 


For over forty years our company 
has had a sales yard. It was usually 
located in a good district of town or 
along a main highway. I used to 
think that it was absolutely necessary 
to have it on the main highway; 
however, a main highway has some 
disadvantages, in that people travel- 
ing on it go at such a high rate of 
speed that it is difficult for them to 
stop and, too, their attention is on 
other things. We should bear in 
mind that middle-aged or older peo- 
ple do most of the buying of our 
products and that they tend to like 
the peace and quiet one finds off the 
highway. As the old saying goes, they 
will beat a path to your door if your 
place is attractive and well stocked 
with good plant material at reason- 
able prices. 

Starting at Fresno and later at 
Niles, the California Nursery Co. 
has had sales grounds, or sales yards, 
whichever they are sometimes called. 
We now have six sales grounds, each 
one a little different from the others. 
In each we have a lath house. In 
some places the lath houses are lim- 
ited in area, and there plants are 
placed throughout the grounds under 
shade, but in nearly all cases balled 
plants are heeled in, in pine shavings 
The gallon and 5-gallon containers 
we use here in California are placed 
on top of shavings and sometimes on 
the open ground. We have never 
used peat moss to heel in balled 
plants because it costs more money 
and we do not think it is necessary, 
although it would probably be a bet- 
ter way of handling it. 

We try to have on display attrac- 
tive potted plants, colorful shrubs 
and plants in bloom. Display is some- 
thing that I think most of us neglect. 
Some nurserymen have an idea that 
as long as they have the material, it 
does not matter much how it is dis- 
played or maintained. We can learn 
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a great deal from department stores 
as to displaying, properly labeling 
and pricing our plant materials. I 
am sure that attractive displays of 
plant material increase sales and 
create a friendly welcome to all those 
who visit the sales yard. It really 
does not take much time; all it re- 


the customer loses interest and quite 
often a sale is lost because he cannot 
look around and find some things 
for himself. Display also speeds up 
the sale, as it gives the customer a 
chance to become familiar with the 
plant material before you help him. 
It has been my thought that one 
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Nooks in Sacramento Lath House Suggest Garden Effects to Customers 


quires is a little thought and then 
seeing that the program is carried 
out to a successful conclusion. 

It has been our plan to have attrac- 
tive foliage and blooming plants on 
display at all times and to make 
changes at least every two weeks, 
although, I am frank to admit, this 
has not always been carried out. Our 
experience indicates that people 
usually call at our sales yards at cer- 
tain hours of the day, more of them 
than we can take care of at one time. 
Unless the plant material is attrac- 
tively displayed, labeled and priced, 





should be able to stand in the office 
and observe all locations at one time, 
so that no customer would be kept 
waiting. This not only helps to keep 
up sales, but brings about a more 
friendly feeling with customers. 

No investment we have made in 
endeavoring to make an attractive 
sales yard has ever been regretted. 
I think the investment is justified, 
particularly if it is carefully planned 
before the work is undertaken. We 
spend a great deal of money on dis- 
play in newspapers, catalogs, 
why should not our places be attrac- 


ete. 











Garden Store at Sacramento Simulates Company's Old Adobe at Niles. 











tive, too, since they are more or less 
a permanent investment? Whether 
one increases or decreases selling by 
having a sales yard depends largely 
upon whether he is able to obtain or 
train the proper personnel. 

If we were to build a new sales 
yard for the postwar market, we 
should certainly want to make it 
easier for our customers to call on us. 
We should: have plenty of room for 
them to park their cars, but not have 
our yard so far away from the park- 
ing lot that they could not readily 
take, or have ‘taken for them, their 
plant material to their cars. I should 
be inclined more and more to have 
colorful flowering plants and shrubs 
to catch the customers’ attention, as 
well as perennials and annuals, 
planted in front of the sales location. 
When we sell we should not think of 
selling just varieties of plants; we 
should think of selling a picture, and 
if our own place is attractively 
planted the salesman has a better op- 
portunity to sell a larger order than 
if he were just selling a plant. 

The problem arises, how to stimu- 
late interest throughout the country 
in getting the nurserymen to make 
their sales displays and sales grounds 
more attractive. Everyone could help 
by sharing ideas. Speaking of our 
own place at Niles, I can remember 
when our bulb shows were at their 
height, before the war, we have had 
as many as 5,200 people attending in 
one day, and yet our property is 
located twenty-five miles from the 
mainly populated areas. I am sure 
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Inside View at Sacramento Garden Shop, Supplies Section at End. 


that most of these people would not 
have come had there not been some- 
thing worth while to see and had the 
grounds not been attractive at that 
time. Some of these people drove 300 
or 400 miles to be here in the spring- 
time at our bulb show. We intend to 
make our grounds more attractive 
and to have more colorful bulbs, 
plants and trees throughout the 
property as soon as the war is over. 

I think that the nurserymen in the 
east and middle west are better mer- 
chandisers than we are in the west. 
Probably they have not gone into 
problems of sales yard arrangements 
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Visitors Find Procession of Floral Color with the Changing Seasons at Niles Sales Yard. 


so heavily, but they understand costs 
better and are, on the average, bet- 
ter able to figure these costs than are 
we on the coast. However, where 
we can be outdoors the whole year 
around, particularly here in Califor- 
nia, there is no reason why our sales 
yards should not be attractive at all 
times. Let us start now to make our 
sales grounds more attractive after 
the war. Let us exchange ideas from 
different sections of the country to 
see what the nurserymen here and 
there are doing. This will help 
broaden the picture, and everyone 
will gain by it. 
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Some Observations on Novelty Plants 


By C. W. Wood 


Continuing the line of thought 
commenced in the preceding issue, let 
us examine a few more novelty (per- 
haps unusual would be a better 
word) plants toward which we could 
be working while planning postwar 
activities. For the opening remarks 
and limitation of subject, please refer 
to the October 15 issue. 

My observations lead to the belief 
that the blue onions, now rarely seen 
in neighborhood nurseries, offer 
some splendid opportunities. Per- 
haps the bluest of the blues is Allium 
azureum, or perhaps the name should 
be A. caeruleum, though that is not 
always apparent from the texts or 
from material traveling under the 
two names. Anyway, this Siberian 
onion is blue, not by courtesy, but 
really azure blue without a trace of 
violet, lavender or rose, one or more 
of which so often mars the so-called 
blue onions. It grows from one to 
two feet tall, varying in stature for 
no apparent reason, and produces its 
starry umbels for several weeks in 
May and June. Of about the same 
season, though its dangling bells are 
of a deeper shade of blue and the 
flowering stems are not over six 
inches in height, is a Chinese spe- 
cies, A. cyaneum. I have had exactly 
the same thing under the name of 
A. dasystemon and, for that reason, 
presume the names are synonymous. 
A. kansuense is spoken of in some 
quarters as also being a synonym of 
A. cyaneum. As it grew here in 
northern Michigan, it appeared to be 
the same thing except that it was 
taller, sometimes twice as tall, and 
perhaps the flowers are a little larger. 
A. beesianum is about the same shade 
of blue and flowers in late summer, 
making it doubly desirable, first be- 
cause of its color and again for its late- 
flowering habit. A. purdomi, from 
Tibet, is another blue-flowered, 
6-inch Asiatic onion of promise. 

No doubt I have mentioned 
Gypsophila fratensis in this magazine 
before, but it will bear comment 
again in this connection, for, though 
it has long been known to gardeners, 
it is rarely to be found in nurseries 
and its merits deserve better treat- 
ment. Some botanists dispute the 
plant’s right to a specific name; be 
that as it may, for I am not the one 
to dispute their conclusions, I still 
maintain that a perfectly distinct 
plant (I have had it from several 
European sources) is in commerce 
under that name. And though it re- 


sembles G. repens in some ways, it 
is a much more restrained grower, 
the flower color is a clear pink of 
pleasing shade and it blooms here 
from June until frost. Gypsophilas 
do not move easily while in active 
growth, as most know without being 
told; so one should have small pot- 
grown plants ready to meet the de- 
mand when customers see fratensis 
in bloom. 

It is surprising, to me at least, that 
lychnis is so little seen in gardens. It 
is doubly surprising that L. lagascae 
remains quite unknown, despite the 
fact that seeds and plants have been 
offered from time to time in this 
country for a decade or more. On 
the several occasions that I have 
grown the plant it made a favorable 
impression on me, not only because 
of a long blooming season (from late 
May well into August in the normally 
cool climate, though it is said to 
bloom a little less than two months in 
warmer sections), but also for its 
pleasing flower color. It is, in fact, 
one of the better rockery plants, its 
bright rose-colored flowers on 4-inch 
stems, over blue-gray leaves, being 
unoffending in their brilliance. 

Much to our loss, the eryngium 
has never become a popular garden 
subject in this country. It is a large 
genus, numbering over 200 species, 
according to the books. Not all, in 
fact few when considered as a whole, 
are useful in the north, many spe- 
cies, especially the pandanus-leaved 
ones, being of tropical origin and con- 
sequently only useful under glass 
here. Aside from the tender ones, 
there are still a number with much- 
cut foliage, principally from southern 
Europe, which are not only hardy, 
but are among the better landscape 
plants and also valuable for cutting. 
It is not necessary to take space to 
mention the kinds which are gener- 
ally available, their greatest differ- 
ences so far as garden uses are con- 
cerned being found in their stature, 
which varies from the fifteen inches 
of E. bourgati to the five feet which 
E. giganteum may attain under high 
culture and the varying shade of blue 
found in their stems and involucres. 
Nearly all these hardy species are 
available in seeds and they are readily 
propagated by that method, if plant- 
ing is done in autumn or winter. But 
the greatest possibilities for profit, it 
seems to me, lie in the named garden 
forms, nearly all of which have origi- 
nated in the nurseries of western 


Europe. All these named forms that 
I have seen are really improvements 
over the species, usually in the in- 
tensity of color carried by stem or 
bracts. Some of them have been im- 
ported into this country and so 
propagating stock may be found by a 
little searching. The named kinds of 
eryngium are propagated from root 
cuttings, preferably in early spring. 
Polygonum, with an exception or 
two, is a much-neglected genus. That 
is to be accounted for, no doubt, by 
the fact that many of the kinds are 
not showy and others are invasive 
spreaders. There are exceptions to 
both rules, and, of these, Polygonum 
filiforme variegatum is an unusual ex- 
ample, suited to our purpose. It, the 
marbled jumpseed of gardeners, is a 
Japanese plant, not quite so robust as 
the type perhaps, but a stronger 
grower than the eighteen inches 
ascribed to it in Bailey's Cyclopedia. 
In one garden that I formerly visited, 
it grew, in fact, as much as four feet 
tall, and a correspondent in the east 
tells me he has coaxed it to five feet 
by a little feeding. It is a splendid 
unusual plant, a novelty to most 
gardeners, for the hardy border, 
where it can be given a little more 
than the ordinary amount of mois- 
ture. Parenthetically, spectacular ef- 
fects from most polygonums depend 
upon a liberal supply of water, 
though most of them will do fairly 
well under ordinary border treatment 
when that is not available. The pres- 
ent plant has leaves marbled yellow 
and green, and that is its fortune, the 
slender spikes of white flowers being 
rather unshowy, though they are an 
added attraction, to be sure. 
Another knotweed, P. sericeum, 
that I have found valuable in this 
severe climate, where so many of the 
good Asiatics are unable to stand the 
winters, also qualifies for our present 
purpose. I had the plant years ago, 
but have refrained from mentioning 
it in this column because of its un- 
availability; a recent note on it in an 
amateur publication leads me to be- 
lieve that it has reached our trade 
channels. The notes made at the 
time it was in this garden say it is 
one of the best of the polygonums 
grown here, attaining a height of 
eighteen inches or perhaps two feet 
in rich soil and producing spiraea- 
like heads of white flowers in late 
summer. That is a trait (summer or 
autumn flowering) which we look for 
in polygonums, and it is one of the 
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factors which give virtue to plants 
which might otherwise be little more 
than weeds. This one does not 
spread and is quite happy in ordinary 
border soil. Propagation is from 
seeds or divisions. 

In this enumeration of novelty 
plants, I think one more polygonum, 
P. vaccinifolium, should be included 
for the benefit of growers of rock 
garden material. Like so many Hima- 
layan plants, it is a little too tender 
for my climate. I cannot say what 
the plant will stand in the way of 
cold, though correspondence with 
several gardeners to whom I sent 
plants a few years ago reveals the fact 
that it is hardy in New Jersey and on 
Long Island and would probably 
adapt itself to most sections south of 
latitude forty degrees. Wherever it 
can be grown, it should make a 
strong appeal to gardeners, its trail- 
ing stems set with huckleberry-like 
leaves and deep pink flowers in 
2-inch racemes on 5-inch stems mak- 
ing it a conspicuous inhabitant of the 
August and September garden. But 
the real beauty of the plant for me 
comes later, when the foliage takes 
on the bright hues of highly colored 
trees in autumn. 

Judged from every angle and espe- 
cially from that of wide appeal, the 
named varieties of Campanula car- 
patica which have been coming into 
trade channels during the past decade 
are of such caliber that growers, 
especially neighborhood growers, 
who do not include them in their 
postwar plans are missing a good 
approach to increased profits. Be- 
cause of a long season of flowering 
and perfect ease of culture, the com- 
mon Carpathian harebell is one of 
our most popular and most useful 
plants. It is usually sold, however, in 
the form of seedlings, and one never 
can be sure what he is getting in size 
or shape of flower or height of plant 
in seedlings. Most modern gardeners 
have decided views on flower color 
and how they use it; as a conse- 
quence, unflowered seedlings of vari- 
able plants are not preferred by the 
discriminating. Named varieties, re- 
produced vegetatively, are therefore 
the answer. Of the ones available in 
this country, Viscountess Byng (the 
largest flowered carpatica that I 
know, with immense  opal-blue 
flowers on foot-tall stems) and Con- 
vexity or Harmony should, in my 
opinion, be the foundation of every 
collection. The last two, because 
they are somewhat similar to the un- 
practiced eye, may not both be 
needed in the general nursery, but 
one at least should have a place in 
every list. The flowers of both are 


large, opening flat in Harmony and 
reflexed in Convexity. The colors, 
medium blue in the first and the 
same with a touch of violet in the 
other, are pleasing shades. Either 
kind should give carpatica sales a 
fillip. 

Other kinds that have helped to 
stimulate sales here during the years 
are: Elegant, pale blue, dwarf; Ex- 
quisite, white with a pale blue edge, 
only showing to advantage in cool 
weather or a cool climate; Loveliness, 
pale mauve, flowers often nodding 
instead of the usual upturned posi- 
tion of carpatica varieties; Queen of 
Somerville, a large flower, often with 
six lobes, of a pretty mauve shade (it 
grew about fifteen inches tall here, a 
little taller than the average carpati- 
ca); Princess, large, medium blue; 
Riverslea, an old variety with large 
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violet-blue flowers, still a favorite. 
Where a white carpatica is desired, 
the old White Star, a prolific bloom- 
er, should also find a place. Here is 
especially desirable material for the 
neighborhood grower — so desirable 
in fact that I wish I could stress it 
strongly enough to induce all to try 
at least one of the better kinds. 
Propagation is from cuttings of new 
growths in early spring. My best 
results have come from rooting them 
indoors in a fairly close cutting box. 

Adonis amurensis, because it is so 
anxious to please that it scarcely 
waits for the frost to leave the sur- 
face of its sunny home before it 
spreads out its golden cups, has long 
been one of my favorites. If you are 
acquainted with this ranuculad, you 
will probably agree, I believe, after 
you have seen its double-flowered 
form, Ramona, that here we have a 
plant that should be made much of. 
In Ramona we find double yellow 
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flowers, as much as three inches 
across, on 6-inch stems—entrancing 
flowers that catch the eye of the early 
wanderer in the spring landscape. 
This one does best in this climate in 
a rich soil, well drained and in full 
sun; there it seems to be quite inde- 
structible. It is still high-priced and 
will, because it propagates slowly 
from divisions, remain in the higher 
brackets for some time to come. One 
can buy it, then, with the assurance 
that mass production will not soon 
ruin the market. 

If spring-to-winter production of 
lovely flowers, clumps of feathery 
foliage throughout the same long 
period and perfect ease of culture 
make an outstanding plant, Dicentra 
formosa alba (Sweetheart of lists) 
fills the requirements. It is, at the 
same time, rare enough to put it into 
the novelty class. The plant is essen 
tially a pure white western bleeding 
heart, with all the beauty and desir 
ability that statement implies, with 
the added attraction of increased 
floriferousness over the type. It is 
propagated by division of the stools 
in early spring, if greenhouse facili- 
ties are not available, or in winter 
indoors. In the latter case, the divi- 
sions are easiest handled in pots. 
Here is a plant that holds great possi- 
bilities in the hands of the neighbor 
hood grower. It can be sold (and 
how!) from pots from spring until 
autumn, for it is ceaselessly in flower, 
and is quite sure to give satisfactory 
results when planted out in shade 
(partial to fairly dense) in leafy soil. 





CLARENCE METS. 


President of the Tri-County chap- 
ter of the California Association of 
Nurserymen for the past year, Clar 
ence Mets has presided over some 
exceedingly interesting and helpful 
meetings of this progressive group. 
His service on the board of directors 
of the state association during the 
past year has likewise been valued. 

Operating Mets Nursery, 2222 East 
Main street, Ventura, Cal., he is a 
general nurseryman and petunia seed 
breeder. He was born at Mesa, Ariz., 
December 6, 1899. 





WHEN the Horticultural Club of 
Boston held its initial meeting of the 
season, October 11, Harlan P. Kelsey, 
of Kelsey-Highlands Nursery, East 
Boxford, Mass., was elected president. 


SCOTT WILMORE, of Wilmore 
Nurseries, Denver, Colo., returned 
home from a deer-hunting expedition 
with a broken kneecap, the result of 
an accident while crossing a ravine on 
a rotten log. 
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SURVEY IN MISSOURI. 


The conference on phloem necrosis 
of elm at Kansas City reported in 
the October 15 issue of the American 
Nurseryman was occasioned by a 
survey made in Missouri during the 
summer by J. Allison Denning, state 
entomologist. Data obtained in the 
survey were described in a recent 
issue of the Plant Disease Reporter 
by T. W. Bretz: 

“In St. Louis, elm trees have been 
dying at an unusually high rate dur- 
ing the summer in one residential 
section in the southwestern portion 
of the city. This area was surveyed 
with Mr. Denning. The trees affected 
are principally the vase and Moline 
type of the American elm, approxi- 
mately 10 to 15 years old. In this 
single subdivision, about 150 trees 
were observed in all stages of decline, 
from early wilting of the foliage to 
complete defoliation. From a few to 
practically all of the trees along both 
sides of certain streets were affected. 
In one instance only one healthy tree 
remained in an original planting of 
approximately fifty trees in one city 
block. Along another drive, twenty- 
two out of fifty-two trees planted 
were diseased. Trees showing all de- 
grees of defoliation were examined 
at the bases of the trunks and on the 
buttress roots. In every instance a 
butterscotch-yellow discoloration of 
the inner phloem (described by 
Swingle as characteristic of phloem 
necrosis) was present, and in numer- 
ous instances, a faint but distinct odor 
of wintergreen could be detected in 
the affected tissues, another charac- 
teristic ascribed to this disease. There 
seems to be little doubt, therefore, on 
the basis of the symptoms observed 
in the aerial portions of the trees, 
combined with those affecting the 
phloem at the tree bases, that phloem 
necrosis is responsible for the death 
of many elm trees in this area. Iso- 
lated groups of. a few affected trees 
were also noted in other, outlying 
parts of southwestern St. Louis 
county. 

“A subsequent survey was made 
of the Kansas City area (Jackson 
county) with Mr. Denning and 
Lester Davis, assistant state ento- 
mologist. During a portion of this 
survey, J. V. Lewis, superintendent 
of parks, and Hugh O'Connell, super- 
intendent of Swope park nursery, 
Kansas City, Mo., assisted in finding 
locations of diseased elms. In this 
area the native American elm is 
planted almost exclusively for shade 


Localize Elm Disease Areas 





tree purposes. On the survey, which 
covered much of the park and resi- 
dential area of the city, from seventy- 
five to one hundred trees were ob- 
served which had been killed or 
were dying. Trees examined in the 
various locations showed symptoms 
typical of the phloem necrosis disease. 
Planted, as well as wild, trees were 
noted to be affected, their trunks 
ranging in size from four inches to 
three and one-half feet in diameter. 
The number of trees affected in any 
single location ranged from one to 
twelve or fifteen. 

“During the week ending Septem- 
ber 16, dying elm trees showing 
typical phloem necrosis symptoms 
were observed in a fence row, ap- 
proximately five miles northwest of 
Marshall, in Saline county. About 
eight trees in a single location ap- 
peared to be affected and showed 
various stages in the development of 
the disease. 

“Attention was called to a dying 

{Continued on page 33.] 





DYING ELMS IN INDIANA. 


Reports of dead and dying elms to 
the south of Indianapolis, Ind., 
prompted a survey during the week 
ending September 16, to ascertain the 
areas in which such diseased trees 
were to be found. This survey was 
described by J. S. Tidd in a recent 
issue of the Plant Disease Reporter: 

“In Fountain county near Veeders- 
burg dead elms were first observed. 
This area is just east of Danville, Ill., 
in which city many elms of all ages 
are either dead or dying, and just 
south of Warren county, Indiana, 
where dead elms have been observed. 

“No more dead elms were observed 
until reaching Greencastle, in Putnam 
county. Here, at least seventy-five 
per cent of 1,500 to 2,000 large and 
small elms in this town and outlying 
areas were either dead or dying. Oc- 
casional dead elms were seen in fields 
south of Greencastle and eastward to 
and in Franklin, in Johnson county. 
At Shelbyville, in Shelby county, 
dead and dying elms were present, 
probably thirty-three per cent in one 
area just south of this city having 
recently died. 

“Along a route north of Shelby- 
ville to Greenfield and Pendleton, 
thence northwest to LaFayette, no 
dead elms were found, although trees 
with sparse foliage, prematurely yel- 
low, were observed. 

“Reports given by D. L. Grimes, 









Putnam county agent, and by home- 
owners were to the effect that elms 
in the Greencastle area had been dy- 
ing for the past several years—along 
the city streets, in fields and in wet 
areas. Briefly, the external symptoms 
resemble those described for the 
Dutch elm disease, dothiorella (ceph- 
alosporium) wilt, verticillium wilt 
and phloem necrosis. Because the 
writer could find no evidence of sap- 
wood discoloration, such as brown 
streaking or flecking, but did obtain 
a dark brown discoloration of the 
inner phloem next the cambial region, 
which apparently was not to be ob- 
served the first minute or two after 
cutting a small branch of a healthy 
tree, phloem necrosis is suspected as 
the cause of the death of many of 
the elms in this area. The wintergreen 
odor referred to as diagnostic for 
phloem necrosis could not, however, 
be obtained either from increment 
borings or pieces of bark from but- 
tress roots. 

“As various workers have pointed 
out, the external and internal symp- 
toms of the three fungous diseases 
referred to above so closely resemble 
one another that positive identifica- 
tion as to the causal organism should 
be obtained from culturing. For this 
reason specimens were obtained from 
the vicinity of Greencastle and Shel- 
byville. Positive or even negative 
culture results from these may give 
some clue as to the cause of the dying 
of elms in these areas. 

“An attempt further to determine 
the northern limits in Indiana of dead 
and dying elms was also made during 
the following week. Only in the town 
of Liberty, in Union county, at the 
extreme eastern part of the state were 
dead and dying elms observed. From 
Liberty west to Rushville and north- 
ward no other dead elms were seen. 
Liberty is almost due east of Shelby- 
ville, Franklin and Greencastle, where 
as reported above, elms are dying in 
large numbers. Dr. R. M. Caldwell, 
of the Purdue agricultural experiment 
station, has also reported observing 
dead elms in the vicinity of Parkers- 
burg. 

“As indicated above, phloem ne- 
crosis is suspected as being the cause. 
It is interesting to note the way this 
disease is apparently localized in 
various areas across the state from 
Liberty to Greencastle, thence north- 
west to Warren county, and whether 
in future years there will be further 
outbreaks in isolated localities farther 
to the north in Indiana.” 
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CHARLIE CHESTNUT 


Emil comes home with some of the 
most useless things, like recently he 
dragged in a check protector which 
he picked up at a second-hand junk 
store. A little name plate attached to 
it read, “Patented August 12, 1910.” 
It was as big as a typewriter and 
twice as heavy. But it was only 50c 
and that is what got Emil. Every 
time you printed a check it stamped 
the words “Gavin Auto Co.” in big 
type and it printed checks up to nine 
hundred ninety nine thousand nine 
hundred ninety nine dollars and 
ninety nine cents. 

Emil had it on his desk when I 
come to the office one morning and 
he was working the handle up and 
down trying out the printing on some 
scratch paper. He was as pleased as 
a boy with a new toy, as he handed 
me one of the samples. 


“What will you do,” I says, “you 
will be in a bad fix if you want to 
dash off a check for one million dol- 
lars, you will be one cent short. Fur- 
thermore it might be a little confus- 
ing to have the Riverbend Nursery 
mixed up with the Gavin Auto Co.,” 
I says. “What is the idea of clutter- 
ing up the place with any more junk, 
which we have in great abundance 
already?” I added so as to give Emil 
my idea that the check protector 
wasnt going to be any great asset in 
the office. 

“You are as usual popping off be- 
fore the horse is stolen as the saying 
is,” says Emil with one of his grade 
A dirty looks over his glasses right 
at me. “That there thing is sort of a 
souvenir, thats what it is, a memen- 
to,” says Emil. 

“How do you figure?” I says, “All 
souvenirs I have ever seen was print- 
ed right on it, Souvenir of So. Bend, 
and it was either a pillow cover in 
bright colors or a leather book mark 
or something like that, but this old 
piece of junk, this aint no souvenir, 
Emil,” I says. “That is, it aint like 
that picture that you got over to the 
house in the parlor with a picture of 
the World’s Fair in 1904 at St. Louis. 
You cant hang this up any place,” I 
says. 

Emil was not paying any attention 
to me but he just sat there staring at 
the wall of the office and thinking 
about something. I can always tell 


THE SOUVENIR 


when he gets in that mood he is go- 
ing to dish up a few scenes out of the 
past, embellishing the story with a 
certain amount of fiction. As his ex- 
ploits fade from memory they enter 
into the limbo of legendary events. 
I do not know how much of the 
story about Tom Gavin's shenanigans 
with Emil is out of the book of facts, 
but I will give the story to the mem- 
bers just as Emil related it to me. 
You can take it or leave it. 

Me and Tom Gavin worked to- 
gether at the livery barn, Emil be- 
gan. Tom was a big 6 foot 4 inch 
Irishman afraid of nobody and ready 
for a fight on the slightest excuse. 
They had a Belgian stallion at the 
barn in them days. He was as big as 
two average horses and mean as they 
come. Gavin was the only one al- 
lowed to handle that horse. He used 
to laugh at me when I told him I 
could drive that horse on the sulky as 
good as he could. One Saturday 
Gavin got drunk and started a fight 
with four police who had to gang up 
on him and lay him out. He was laid 
up for three or four days. I told Mr. 
Ryan at the barn I could take the 
stallion out for his exercises if he 
would give permission, which he did. 
I didnt have no trouble at all with 
the horse, as I knew how to talk to 
him. When Gavin got back to work 
he stirred up an awful fuss about me 
taking the stallion and the upshot of 
it was that Mr. Ryan fired Gavin 
once and for all. Gavin told it all 
over town how he was going to give 
me a good thrashing the first time he 
saw me on the street, but he cooled 
down after a while and we was on 
speaking terms again. 

This was in Lake Park where I was 
living then. That hill there in back 
of the depot they used to call Bunker 
Hill. It was pretty steep and in those 
days there wasnt any paving in that 
part of town. Living on Bunker Hill 
was a gent that went by the name of 
Hoosier Bill, I dont know what his 
real name was, but all the kids in the 
neighborhood used to holler after 
him when he went by: 

Hoosier Bill from Bunker Hill 
Never worked and never will. 

That was about the time that autos 
was just starting, there was a few in 
the cities but there wasnt any at that 
time in Lake Park. Some way or 


other Hoosier Bill got a second hand 
car, a Rambler one cylinder job with- 
out any top, just a one seater. The 
very first day, he started down 
Bunker Hill, but didn’t know how to 
put on the brake or else there wasnt 
any brake, he hit a cross walk which 
threw Hoosier Bill clear out of the 
car and broke his neck. The car ran 
off down the side of the hill and 
came to a stop without any damage. 

“What has all this got to do with 
Tom Gavin and this check protec- 
tor?” I says to Emil. “Where was 
Gavin all this time?” 

“Oh, he was hanging around town 
someplace I suppose,” says Emil, 
“what I am telling you leads up to 
where Gavin comes into the story, 
now dont interrupt me, Chas.” 

Old Doc what's his name, I cant 
remember his name now, he had a 
full red beard, I knew him well, any- 
way the old Doc used to keep his 
horses at the livery barn. He had 
two horses ready day or night. I was 
night man then and slept in a room 
just off the harness room. There was 
always late rigs coming in, we had 
over 50 horses in the barn in them 
days. I hardly ever had my clothes 
off for a week at a time. I used to 
doze off and on until somebody 
would sound the gong, when I would 
get up and let them in and take care 
of the team. 

As I was saying, old Doc Granger, 
that was his name, Joe Granger, took 
the notion to buy the auto from 
Hoosier Bill’s widow. He took one 
lesson driving around the town park 
and then he was on his own. He come 
around to the livery barn to show 
the boys. He wanted to see if he 
could get a space in the buggy shed 
to store the auto as he had only a 
small shed at home. We had a couple 
of empty stalls so we moved the rigs 
around so he could get a space right 
at the end where he wouldnt have to 
turn. The front end of the shed was 
on the level with the ground, but it 
was on a slope and the back of the 
shed was about eight feet off the 
ground. I remember to this day when 
Doc drove in the shed. He had to 
drive up a little runway and then he 
started yelling “Whoa! Whoa!” at 
the top of his voice. The next thing 
we knew he took the back right out 
of the shed breaking the old rotten 
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boards and running the car clean 
thru the shed. Just as it hit Doc 
jumped, breaking his wrist and 
spraining his ankle at the same time. 
The car turned a complete summer- 
sault and lit right side up pretty well 
battered up. 

That was the last time Doc ever 
drove an auto altho he had a chauffer 
years later. We got Doc laid out on 
my bed there in the night room and 
he gave us orders how to bind him 
up. We took him home in the hearse 
that was stored there in the livery 
barn between funerals. 

The car stayed there for several 
days in back of the buggy shed. Old 
Doc was laid up and he hadnt sent 
any word what he wanted done with 
the outfit. Different ones around 
town was coming there every day 
tooting the horn and trying out the 
seat and passing comments on why 
autos never would amount to any- 
thing. Among the lot that come there 
to see the wreck was Tom Gavin. 

“Anybody that can drive a Belgian 
stallion ought to be able to handle a 
outfit as simple as that car, Tom,” 
somebody said. 

That started Gavin with the idea I 
guess. He went right down to Docs 
house that night. 

“Do you want that auto hauled 
out of there, Doc, or shall I take it 
over to the blacksmith shop and get it 
welded together again?” he says to 
Doc. 

“Me and autos is through for 
good, Gavin,” the Doc said. “The 
first one that makes me an offer on it 
gets it. I paid $375.00 for it only last 
Saturday.” 

“Its pretty well busted up, Doc, it 
aint worth much,” says Gavin. 

“You heard my offer,” Doc says, 
“get rid of it someplace.” 

“T'll give you $25.00 for it just the 
way she stands, Doc,” says Gavin. 

“It’s yours,” Doc says, “but I warn 
you, you'll kill yourself with it. Autos 
is an invention of the devil. You can 
have it, but dont ask me how to run 
it, you'll have to figure that out for 
yourself.” 

In a way, getting that car was the 
making of Tom Gavin. He sobered 
up and took a notion to open a shop 
tinkering bicycles and fixing an occa- 
sional car that come thru town. In a 
couple of years he took out an agency 
for Fords and from then on he built 
himself up into quite an outfit. 

In the meantime, I quit the livery 
barn and started to canvass for nurs- 
ery stock until I bought this place 
here and started in on my own hook. 
I think it was about 1912 or along 
about that time that Gavin started to 
come to the nursery and get a few 


things for his house in town and a 
farm he had bought. I done quite a 
lot of business with him for a year or 


two. One day in the spring he drove * 


into the yard with a Ford touring car, 
one of the first of the Model T jobs. 
After he beat around the bush a few 
minutes he started in on a proposition 
to sell me that car. He claimed it 
was practically new and offered it for 
$600.00. We dickered back and 
forth and before he left I had bought 
the car for $300.00 cash and $300.00 
in nursery stock. It was early in the 
spring before the season opened up 
and I was short of cash so I gave him 
a note for it and a credit slip good for 
the nursery stock of my selection 
during the spring season. 

That very day when I was down- 
town somebody tipped me off that 
the water jacket was cracked on that 
car and the frame was sprung where 
it had hit a culvert. I could see right 
away where I had been taken in on 
the deal, so I went to Gavin and told 
him to take the outfit back and give 
me back my note. 

“TI aint got the note,” he says, “I 
sold it to the bank right after I got it. 
Furthermore,” he says, “that car ‘is 
in No. 1 shape and a deal is a deal.” 
He wouldnt do nothing. 

A couple of times that spring he 
drove up and tried to order that nurs- 
ery stock but I chased him off the 
place and made up my mind I 
wouldn't give him a thing on account 
of the car was a piece of junk to start 
with. 

It got on late that spring when I 
got a call from a farmer out east of 
town to come out and see him about 
fixing up his place. It was that place 
the second farm beyond the Addie 
farm, a man by the name of Olson 
lived there, a prosperous farmer. So 
I went out and figured him up a com- 
plete job including an orchard and a 
windbreak and some ornamentals. 

When I got thru with the planting 
it come to $300.00 and a couple of 
dollars over so I told him he could 
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have the job for $300.00 and he 
promised to send the payment the 
next day. Sure enough next morning 
there was a letter in the mail but in- 
stead of a check, there was that credit 
slip from Gavin turned up. I beat it 
right out there that very morning. 

“This here was a cash deal,” I says, 
“I didnt promise to take pay in any 
credit slip issued to another party. 
That credit slip aint negotiable,” 
says,” altho I was bluffing at the time 
and I didnt know if it was or not. | 
will give you until Saturday A. M..,” 
I says, “and then I will start some- 
thing.” 

I went home to think it over and 
Saturday come and went and I didnt 
hear nothing. I had the credit slip 
and sat there one morning looking it 
over trying to figure out how I could 
get ahead of Gavin. I had written 
on the slip, “nursery stock of my se- 
lection.” This give me a leg to stand 
on, so I went to a lawyer and put the 
deal up to him. 

“It’s a clean case of getting stuff 
under false pretenses, Emil,” the law- 
yer said. “I'll write a letter to Olson 
and show him he is in a bad spot. Is 
there any part of this lot that is of 
your selection as stated in the credit 
slip?” 

“He can keep the fruit trees,” I 
says, “as I was long on that, but the 
other stuff he will have to pay for.” 

I didnt hear anything for several 
weeks, but along in September when 
I went out to the barn one morning 
there was all the nursery stock sit- 
ting there by the barn except the 
fruit trees. Olson decided to give 
back the trees, rather than run into a 
lawsuit. The stuff he kept only cost 
me about $30.00, so I was satisfied to 
let it go at that. I took the shrubs 
and evergreens and healed them in 
the nursery. 

In the meantime, the note was due 
and the bank was after me to take it 
up. I had a big mortgage on the place 
at that time and there wasnt no way 
for the bank to collect. They fell 
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CLOVERSET POTS 


Help You Grow Better Stock 
Help You Make More Profit 
Bring Your Business Up to Date 


For Roses, Perennials, Chrysanthemums, 
Shrubs, Vines and Fruit Trees 


CLOVERSET POTS ARE MADE OF ASPHALT IMPREGNATED FIBER STOCK 


Now made in four sizes, comparable in soil capacity to 6-in., 7-in., 8-in. and 9-in. clay 


pots. Prices as low as $22.50 per 1000. 

Non-Porous (slow to dry out) produce a better plant than a clay pot, make better satisfied 
customers and more profit for the Florist and Nurseryman. Order early, for freight 
shipments are slow. 


Cloverset Lightweight Pots have been discontinued for the duration. 


They make the plant look larger and better. They are so fin- 
ished in appearance that they add to the attractiveness of 
the plant grown in them. 

Large soll capacity. They are large enough to comfortably 
accommodate the roots in a natural position of any No. 
Rose Plant and all the most salable-size shrubs and small 
trees, 

They are cheap in price. They are so cheap that they can be 
given away with the plant, which insures the safe arrival, in 
first-class condition, of the plant grown in them, to its 


You can sell your plants in bloom. 


Encourage self-service, 


plant Roses and other nursery stock grown in them even 
in the hottest summer weather, without the least sign of 
wilt of either the foliage or the blooms. 


By growing your stock in 
our pots you may sell it in full foliage and in Full Bloom, 
when it will command the best price and most profits 


cash-and-carry trade with easy-to- 
handle potted plants. Interest and buying enthusiasm will 
increase when your customers select their own plants 
Growing plants in full bloom need no salesman. Let your 
customer spend his time, not yours, in selecting plants 


final destination. 


from early spring 








They make the nursery business an all 
They permit the nurseryman to extend his selling season 
through the summer and fall, 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM 
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Send for free circulars and prices 


Sample carton sent by mail for 25c. 


Kansas City 5, Mo. 


and to 
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back on Gavin and he had to pay the 
bank himself. 

Gavin was after me to pay the note 
all that fall, but I had him over a 
barrel. I told him if he would put in 
a new motor and get a new frame I 
would settle but otherwise nothing 
doing. So for a while, I had the use 
of that car for only $30.00. 

Gavin threatened to beat me up 
and get even in one way or another, 
but I kept out of his way. Early the 
next spring on a Saturday night I was 
in Lake Park when I run onto Gavin 
on the street. He was real friendly 
and acted like me and him was old 
pals. I should have known he had 
something up his sleeve but I thought 
he had just given up the thing as a 
bad deal. 

A couple of hours later when I got 
back to where the car was parked I 
could see right away that Gavin had 
beaten me. All the tires were cut, the 
radiator was like a sieve, all the wires 
and gas lines was broken and the 
whole thing was a wreck. It wasnt 
worth hauling away so I left it there. 
The police never could find out any- 
thing and I didnt have any way to 
prove it was Gavin, so that was the 
end of the car. 

Less than a year later, Gavin went 
bankrupt and lost everything. This 
heck protector was among the stuff 








1887 1944 


REFER TO OUR 
4-PAGE ADVERTISEMENT IN SEPT. 15 ISSUE 
for our complete line of 


SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, FOREST AND SHADE TREES, 
VINES AND CREEPERS 


Or a copy of Fall Trade List will be mailed on request. 


FOREST NURSERY CO., INC. 


J. R. Boyd, Pres. McMinnville, Tenn. 








EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of all worth-while 
Pyramidal and Spreading Evergreens. 
HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. NURSERY 


P. 0. Box 1747 3 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Nurseries at Brown Deer. 








Ornamental Trees. Shrubs 
and Evergreens 
Write For Our Wholesale Trade List 


W. & T. Smith Corporation 
Telephone 2689 GENEVA, N. Y. 


SHEPARD NURSERIES 
Growers and Distributors of 


ORNAMENTAL NURSERY STOCK 


60 acres growing. Skaneateles, N. Y. 
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that was taken over by the man that 
bought the garage. This thing 
turned up in the scrap drive a year 
or two ago, thats how I run onto it. 

That wasnt exactly the end of the 
story either. The following summer 
when I was pulling out some weeds 
among the stuff that Olson had 
brought back I run onto a big sur- 
prise. When Olson dug the stuff up 
he must of dug a delphinium that 
was close to a Norway Spruce and 
you should have seen that delphini- 
um. It was a two tone double, pink 
and blue plant, never seen anything 
like it. That was before the days of 
the fancy doubles. 

I was telling one of the members 
about it at the convention. In fact, I 
had one of them pressed flowers with 
me. I had a number of offers on it, 
but finally sold it for $200.00 to 
Oscar Applequist’s father, he had a 
perennial nursery at that time. 

“Did Oscar clean up on it, Emil?” 
I says. 

“No,” says Emil. “Oscar came 
here and took that plant home with 
him. Dug it himself. The next year 
it turned out to be an ordinary old 
single flower.” 

“Didn't Oscar make a holler about 
it, Emil?” I says. 

“Oh, yes,” says Emil, “in fact, he 
sued me for the $200.00, but he never 
collected a cent. I was hard up at 
the time. I was judgment proof.” 

“Looks to nte, Emil, like being 
judgment proof has been quite a 
benefit during your business experi- 
ences,” I says. 

“Its the only way you can hold 
your own against such as Tom Gavin. 
Here, Charlie,” Emil says, handing 
me the check protector, “if youre 
going out stick this thing someplace 
out in the shop. There’s a couple of 
springs and wheels there might come 
in handy for something.” 





FRANK RICHARD reports that 
Richards’ Gardens, Fort Collins, Colo., 
purchased a city block, two blocks 
east of the home property, in August, 
doubling the acreage and affording 
one block frontage on the main street 
of the town. The staff has been busy 
transplanting evergreens and _ install- 
ing mains for the water supply for 
an overhead irrigation system to be 
put in next summer. Two men balled 
and moved nearly 2,000 spruce and 
Juniperus scopulorum the first three 
weeks of October, in addition to 
helping Mr. and Mrs. Richard handle 
the heaviest volume of autumn busi- 
ness the firm has had. The autumn 
weather has been as favorable as the 
spring was bad. The first killing frost 
of the season came October 18. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Coming Events 


MIDWINTER CALENDAR. 


So that meetings of other state 
associations may be scheduled with 
as little conflict of dates as possible, 
the following list of midwinter meet- 
ings announced to date is published, 
with the request that the secretaries 
of other organizations send notice of 
any additions as early as possible: 


December 4 and 5, 1944, Minnesota 
State Nurserymen’s Association, Radisson 
hotel, Minneapolis. 

January 2 to 4, 1945, Western Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

January 4 and 4, Wisconsin Nursery- 
men’s Association, Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee. 

January 4 and 5, Indiana Association 
of Nurserymen, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette. 

January 6 to 8, executive committee 
meeting, American Association of Nursery- 
men, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

January 9 to 11, Illinois State Nursery- 
men’s Association, Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. 

January 12 and 13, Iowa Nurserymen’s 
Association. 

January 18 and 19, Ohio Nurserymen’s 
Association. 

January 23 and 24, Tennessee State 
Nurserymen’s Association, Hotel Hermi- 
tage, Nashville. 

January 24, New Jersey Association of 
Nurserymen, Hotel Stacy-Trent, Trenton. 

January 25 and 26, Michigan Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, Grand Rapids. 

February, West Virginia Nurserymen’s 
Association, Charleston. 





PLAN NEW JERSEY EVENT. 


The annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Association of Nurserymen 
will be held at the Hotel Stacy-Trent, 


Trenton, Wednesday, January 24. 
This, as usual, is to be held during 
farm week, when all branches of 
agriculture gather at Trenton. 

The executive committee of the 
New Jersey association held a meet- 
ing at Trenton October 23 to plan 
the program. 





INDIANA PLANS. 


The Indiana Association of Nurs- 
erymen will hold its winter meeting, 
combined with a nurserymen’s short 
course, at Purdue University, January 
4 and 5, announces Mrs. Mary L. 
Stum, secretary-treasurer. 





CHICAGO HOTELS CROWDED. 


Officers of the Illinois State Nurs- 
erymen’s Association are so concerned 
about the crowded condition of Chi- 
cago hotels during the period of the 
annual meeting in January that a 
special bulletin was sent out last week 
to members of the association and 
nurserymen who registered at the 
preceding convention, warning them 
to make reservations for hotel space 
early. 

The convention of the Illinois as- 
sociation is sct for Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, January 9 to 11, 
at the Hotel La Salle. Not only does 
this event attract the nurserymen of 
the state, but it draws many from 
other states on midwinter business 
trips. Attendance will be further 
augmented by the meeting of the 
executive committee of the American 





modations at once! 





Write for Hotel Reservations Now! 


If you plan—or hope—to be in Chicago for the nurserymen’s 
convention in January, make your reservations for hotel accom- 


Occupancy in Loop hotels at Chicago has been continuously 
at 100 per cent, and seldom can any reservations be obtained 
later than two weeks in advance, especially at a convention 
time. During the month of January the hotels will be particularly 
crowded, with other conventions besides ours. 


So be sure to write for your hotel reservations now—you can 
cancel later if your plans change. 


MEETING DATES: JANUARY 9, 10 and 11 
PLACE: LA SALLE HOTEL 


ILLINOIS STATE NUSERYMEN'S ASSOCIATION 
Arthur E. Schroeder, Pres. 
Miles W. Bryant, Secy. 
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EVERGREENS—In a large as- 
sortment of Thuja, Junip- 
erus, Chamaecyparis and 


Taxus. 


LARGE SIZES—Cryptomeria, 
Arborvitae, Pine and Moss 


Cypress. 


SHADE TREES—Linden, - Nor- 
way Maples, Oriental 
Planes, Oak and Ginkgo. 


ORNAMENTAL—Flowering 
Cherries, Crab Apple and 
Beeches, named varieties. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


Half Hollow Hills 
P. O. Huntington Station, N. Y. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


OUR SPECIALTY .... 


Shade Tree Whips ... a 
timely finished product sav- 
ing 2 to 4 yrs. growing effort 
... excellent variety. 














A very complete line of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS 
and EVERGREEN SHRUBS, 
including many scarce items. 
Send for Fall 1944 list. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


DRESHER, PA. 








BoBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Plantsmen 


ee 
Visitors always welcome. 
= 


Paterson Ave. E. Rutherford, W. J. 








EVERGREEN LINERS 


Taxus, many varieties. 
Juniper and Spruce grafts 
seedlings and transplants. 


Ask for our latest price list. 


HEASLEY’S NURSERIES 


Freeport Road, Butler, Pa. 











Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand St. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 








Association of Nurserymen, January 
6 to 8, also at the Hotel La Salle, im- 
mediately preceding the Illinois meet- 
ing. 

Originally set for the second week 
of January, the dates of the Illinois 
meeting fall earlier on the calendar 
than is ordinarily the case. Because 
of this vagary of the calendar, the big 
furniture show, ordinarily at its peak 
the first week in January, is expected 
to cause hotel crowding the second 
week as well. The furniture show is 
one of the big events of the year in 
Chicago, and the visitors fill practi- 
cally all of the Loop hotels for sleeping 
accommodations. So important is this 
event on the hotel calendar that when 
plans were made to set this forward 
to the second week in January in 
1945, the Chicago hotels persuaded 
closer adherence to the usual dates, 
in order not to interfere drastically 
with the other conventions set for 
the second week, among them that of 
the Illinois State Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation. 

In the bulletin sent to Illinois asso- 
ciation members, Secretary Miles W. 
Bryant urges immediate reservations. 
In writing the Hotel La Salle, mention 
should be made that the reservation 
is for the nurserymen’s convention, 
so that preference will be obtained. 
Information from the hotel is that 
Sunday and Monday arrivals can be 
best accommodated, those on Tuesday 
not so well, while Saturday is most 
dificult on account of the arrival of 
military personnel. So reserve hotel 
rooms early. 





TENNESSEE DATES SET. 


The annual meeting of the Tennes- 
see State Nurserymen’s Association 
will be held at the Hotel Hermitage, 
Nashville, January 23 and 24, an- 
nounces Dr. G. M. Bentley, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Following that meeting, the Ten- 
nessee State Horticultural Society will 
hold its annual convention at the 
same place, January 25 and 26. On 
the program will be, among others, 
A. N. Pratt, state horticulturist; 
George H. Rea, state apiarist; Com- 
missioner of Agriculture C. C. Flan- 
ery; Dr. Brooks D. Drain, horticul- 
turist of the agricultural experiment 
station, Knoxville; Dr. A. A. Nikitin, 
Tennessee Copper Co., Copperhill, 
Tenn., who will speak on fungicides; 
James E. Ring, Franklin, Tenn., 
president of the society, and Dr. 
Bentley, secretary-treasurer. 





LEROY WATKINS has established 
a nursery on Route 3, Owensboro, Ky. 





SHADE TREES 


ASH, White 
l-in. up to 2!/2-in. 
BIRCH, Amer. White 
5 to 6 ft. up to 1!/-in. 
ELM, American 
6 to 8 ft. up to 3-in. 
ELM, Chinese 
5 to 6 ft. up to 14-in 
HACKBERRY 
l-in. up to 2)/2-in. 
HONEY LOCUST 
6 to 8 ft. up to 2-in. 
LINDEN, American 
5 to 6 ft. up to 1/-in. 


MOUNTAIN ASH, European 
4 to 5 ft. up to 1-in. 


Above varieties available 
in quantity. 


Write for quotations, stating sizes 
and quantities desired. 


JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 


Box 457 


Lake City, Minnesota 








We Offer — > 


For Fall 1944 

EVERGREENS—In a large as- 
sortment of PYRAMIDAL ARBOR- 
VITAE, PFITZER JUNIPER and 
YEWS in grades at attractive 
prices. SOME LARGE SPECIMEN 
EVERGREENS SHRUBBERY, 
SHADE TREES, BARBERRY 3-yr. 
transplanted, both red and green 
in grades. 

CALIFORNIA PRIVET, 2-yr. in 
grades. 

APPLE, 11 to 16 ins. to 1%-inch 
caliper, 3 and 4-yr. budded trees, 
good assortment. 

Mail want list for prices. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Md. 

















LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


Mountain View, N. J. 








* 
Old English BOXWOOD 
(Wholesale Only) 

All slow-grown dense specimens. Red clay soil. 
Priced by height and spread. 18x12 ins. to 24x22 
ins. in ualimited quantities. Also large spec’ 
up to 5 ft. Write for price list. 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer High Point, N. C. 











Wholesale Growers of 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Ras pberries—our specialty. 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 
69 Orchard St., Fredonia, N. Y¥. 











This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 


By Ernest Hemming 


VISITING. 


Nurserymen don’t visit enough; at 
least, every time the writer visits an- 
other nursery or horticultural estab- 
lishment, he comes: back with that 
conviction. 

A recent visit to Wharton Point 
orchards, Maryland, was a revelation 
in what has been done in the com- 
mercial growing of improved black 
walnuts. There were acres of trees 
branched at six to eight feet in superb 
condition producing profitable crops. 

The walnut trees were planted on 
60-foot centers with two peach trees 
between. No doubt in the future the 
peach trees will be taken out, leaving 
the walnut grove in entire possession 
of the ground. 

These orchards are fully equipped 
and evidently quite efficiently run. 
We were greeted by the young lady 
at the office of the sorting and pack- 
ing sheds with the statement that the 
peach season was pretty well over; all 
they were picking now was a second 
crop of J. H. Hale peach. 

“Tut! Tut! Young lady, we are 
nurserymen. The first thing you 
know you will be nominated for 
membership in the tall story club. We 
know there are so-called everbearing 
raspberries and strawberries, but who 
ever heard of everbearing peaches?” 

“But these are a second crop, and 
there is a third crop, now about as 
large as English walnuts, but I don’t 
think they will mature.” 

The young lady was right. The 
J. H. Hale peach is a round peach, 
while this second crop was anything 
but round and quite distinct in color 
and had a very small pit. But there 
was evidently enough of a crop to 
warrant their picking and sorting. 





ORIGINS AND FITNESS. 


It is doubtful if practical nursery- 
men give much thought to the origin 
or the native habitat of plants, yet 
nothing is more helpful in propagat- 
ing and growing them, to say nothing 
about their associations and arrange- 
ment in landscape work. 

Plants and insect life recognize no 
political boundaries in spite of the 
quarantine laws, but their welfare is 
largely governed by the isothermal 
lines and the soils which govern their 
distribution. 

The collection of plants to be 
found in almost any lot surrounding 


a suburban home has been gathered 
from every quarter of the globe; in 
fact, those from the Orient seem to 
predominate in our American gar- 
dens. Many of the plants we use in 
restricted spaces are giant forest trees 
in their native habitats and so, we 
might say, are only suitable for small 
lots while they are in a juvenile form. 

If there is one fault in the planting 
about our homes, it is that a tempo- 
rary, immediate effect is usually the 
only consideration. This, perhaps, is 
perfectly natural, as the future is so 
uncertain that only a plant enthusiast 
gives the welfare of the plant first 
consideration in selection and placing. 
But—who knows?—perhaps the evo- 
lution of landscape gardening will 
ultimately decide that one perfect 
tree or plant on the home grounds is 
more beautiful than a yard full of un- 
shapely and diseased cripples and is 
certainly more lasting. 

The nurseryman’s stock in trade 
differs from most other merchandise 
because its value is largely potential. 
When the customer buys a plant he 
is thinking of the future bloom, fruit 
or beauty of the plant, not of the 
bunch of sticks that is delivered to 
him. Hence, the more the local nurs- 
eryman can guide the purchaser in 
his selection, to insure his getting 
what he thinks he is buying, the bet- 
ter it will be for our profession. This 
high moral policy does not always 
work out to the individual nursery- 


ACER PLATANOIDES 
NORWAY MAPLES 





% to 1-in. cal. (straight trunks), ‘per 
soo, $75.00. 8 to 10 ft., 1% to 1%-in. cal., per 
10, $12.50; pe 100, $100.00. 8 to 10 ft., - 
men. oh 1% to 1%-in. cal., per 10, F20.00; per 100, 
25 cay ‘cent cash with order or 10 per cent =. 
out fe full cash. All shipment to begin aft 

ct. 15. 


STATE ROAD NURSERY 


State and Sproul Rds., R. | Media, Pa. 











“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENCY 
38 So. Elm St. P. O. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
Representing 
Adams Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 
A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Stock 





Svergreens and Lining-out 
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man’s advantage. A personal experi- 
ence along this line is perhaps worth 
recording. 

A prospective customer had under 
consideration the planting of rhodo- 
dendrons along his drive, through the 
woods leading to his house. The situ- 
ation appeared to be ideal for the 
purpose, until I noted the outcrop- 
ping of limestone rock. Then I 
advised against it, as the rhododen- 
drons require an acid soil, whereas 
the limestone indicated an alkaline 
one. The prospective customer was 
grateful and complimented my hon- 
esty. A visit to the locality a couple 
of years later revealed the drive 
planted with rhododendrons. Maybe 
a better salesman than I had sold 
them to his wife. 

While this perhaps was an extreme 
case and some plants seem to thrive 
almost anywhere, yet there are al- 
ways ideal conditions for every kind 
of plant, in which they will come to 
their full glory, and the aim of the 
planter should be to provide those 
conditions. 

Some plants have been cultivated 
so long that their origins have been 
lost. The peach tree is a good illus- 
tration. When plants were first re- 
corded and classified, the peach was 
named Amygdalus persica because it 
was thought to be indigenous to 
Persia. Later it was decided that its 
original habitat was China, where it 
was cultivated for its fruit. No doubt, 
the peach pits found their way by 
caravan overland to Persia, where, it 
is easy to believe, the peach was cul- 
tivated extensively for food, and upon 





HARDY KOREAN 
BOXWOOD (Sheared) 


One of our specialties. 


9 to 12 ins. 
12 to 15 ins. 
16 to 18 ins. 
18 to 24 ins. 
24 to 30 ins. 


If interested, write for prices 
and copy of our want list. 


Largest growers of nursery stock in 
Canada, 


E. D. SMITH & SONS, LTD. 


Winona, Ontario, Canada 


PEONIES 


are profitable if you grow the best cut flower 
varieties. We offer best varieties, 3 to 5-eye 
divisions. Per 
BARONESS seeeeeeen ood 
EDULIS SUPERBA 
FELIX CROUSSE 
FESTIVA —-, 
FRAGRANS, lat 
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SUBsseuEEERS 


PRESIDENT TAFT 
QUEEN VICTORIA ... 
anes BERNHARDT . 


Write for full list. 


PHIL LUTZ PEONY FARMS 
Boonville, Ind. 


DSRRRDRR EERE 
83888338333 
3388333333838 
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BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


Hemlocks ano Pieris, 














FRUIT TREES 
AND 
SMALL FRUITS 


HARRISON BROTHERS NURSERIES 


G. Hale Harrison, General Manager 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 














KOSTER NURSERY 


Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Taxus, 
Junipers, Lilacs, Maples, Dogwood 
and other items in lining-out and 
smaller specimen sizes. 

Write for our price list. 
Division of 
SEABROOK FARMS 


Bridgeton, N. J. 




















Evergreens 
Barberry 


Privet 


Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 

















PRINCETON NURSERIES 


of PRINCETON, N. J. 
SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 





























NORTHERN COLLECTED EVERGREENS 
Hardy, well rooted. Abies balsamea, 
Thuja occidentalis, Tsuga canadensis. 

Priced per 1000. Cash. 
3 to6ins. ..$ 6.00 $tol2ins. .$18.00 
6to9ins. .. 10.00 12toi18ins. . 25.00 
Write for new list. 


WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 




















the rise of Greek civilization it was 
further spread, until the Roman Em- 
pire took it up and spread it over 
Europe, wherever the climate suited. 
The Spaniards brought it to the New 
World. So we may say it has be- 
come, like the cat and dog, more or 
less domesticated. 

If the writer is not mistaken, the 
California redwood will not thrive 
anywhere on the Atlantic seaboard. 
The only specimen I recall seeing 
was a stunted one on the Meehan 
nurseries, at Germantown, yet I have 
vivid recollections of beautiful speci- 
mens growing in England. 

The more you learn about plants, 
the more you become convinced that 
origins and fitness in the long run are 
closely tied up with the profit and 
loss account of a nursery, to say 
nothing about making our country 
more beautiful and fruitful. E. H. 





ARMY HOSPITAL PLANTING. 


The order which prohibits the 
planting of the grounds around the 
new government hospitals for wound- 
ed war veterans by the army was 
discussed at the recent meetings of 
the National Shade Tree Conference 
and National Arborists’ Association 
at Pittsburgh. As a result of these 
discussions, letters from the president 
of each organization were taken to 
Lieutenant General Brehon Somer- 
vell, Washington, D. C., by Dr. L. C. 
Chadwick, secretary of the confer- 
ence. The letters stressed the im- 
portance of pleasant surroundings as 
a stimulant to the recovery of wound- 
ed soldiers and asked that considera- 
tion be given to planting the hospital 
grounds immediately by the army. 

The following reply was contained 
in a letter received from General 
Somervell by E. W. Higgins, presi- 
dent of the National Arborists’ Asso- 
ciation: 

“The value of pleasant suroundings 
as a stimulant to the recovery of 
wounded soldiers is fully recognized. 
I am sure you will appreciate that, 
because of manpower shortages, ex- 
tensive landscaping was necessarily 
deferred at the time these hospitals 
were built. I am please’ to inform 
you, however, that a program of this 
nature is now being worked out and 
will be started in a very short time. 
This program will include planting 
of grass, shade trees and shrubbery 
around all army general hospitals.” 





H. N. DYBVIG, Colton, S. D., 
this year was elected president of the 
South Dakota Horticultural Society. 
Another nurseryman, George W. 
Gurney, Yankton, was elected a 
director for three years. 
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LINING-OUT STOCK 


Here are some specials on lining- 
out stock. You will find these in our 
new trade list which is just off the 
prices F.O.B. McMinn- 
ville, Tenn., packing at cost. 

Per 


press. All 


SO We eivcccansdane'e $1.50 
S OO Be Giisecacx -. 2.00 
12 to 18 ings...... . .. 2.50 
Be CO BS Mic cvicnvcce 3.06 


Robinia Pseudoacacia, 
Black Locust 


ee Me eiiidéckcesccane ce 
ZS Ferrer . 0e 
Se OO Be Giteccvenvecdes 1.00 
Be OD Se Cibinenscccenase 1.25 


Calycanthus Floridus, 
Sweet Shrub 


S GD Se Gksecces oe 3.00 
Se GD Be Pc cccsse -.. 4,00 


18 to 24 ins.... be 6.00 
ft 2 ere. . 9.00 
Cydonia Japonica, 
Flowering Quince 
ky} t= Serr .. 2.00 
De Oe Oe Bhecnceseccccae Me 
Be OS BS Tiiccccce 3.00 


Lining-out stock is scarce, so 
your order now to insure delivery when 


you get ready to plant, 









Per 
1000 


$10.00 
15.00 












place 















Boyd NURSERY COMPANY 
McMinnville, Tenn. 











EVERGREENS 


A complete assortment 
Thrifty 


Young 
Well Grown 
Transplanted 





Write Us 





JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 

























JUNIPER GLAUCA HETZI 


New Spreading Evergreen 
in popularity in its 


Increasing 
third year. 


Fall list mailed September 10 de- 
Write us if you 


scribes in detail. 
did not receive a copy. 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN 


NURSERIES 


Fairview, Pa. 
























PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 


Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
DELAWARE 


MILFORD 





















BURR 


Leading wholesale source for 


Nursery Stock, 


Send us your Want List. 
Cc. R. BURR & CO., EVC. 


Manchester, Conn. 






















Plant Board Meets 


The National Plant Board held its 
annual meeting at the Hotel Morri- 
son, Chicago, IIl., October 16 to 18. 
A. B. Buchholz, New York, and G. T. 
French, Virginia, were representatives 
of the Eastern Plant Board; C. A. 
Boyer, Michigan, and L. M. Gates, 
Nebraska, Central Plant Board; B. P. 
Livingston, Alabama, and Clay Lyle, 
Mississippi, Southern Plant Board, 
and Frank McKennon, Oregon, West- 
ern Plant Board. Other state regu- 
latory officials present were C. H. 
Alden, Georgia; H. F. Seifert, Illinois; 
C. A. Chambers, Wisconsin; J. W. 
Baringer, Ohio, and T. L. Aamodt, 
Minnesota. From Canada were W. N. 
Keenan and Mr. Fowler. Avery Hoyt, 
from Washington, D. C., represented 
the federal bureau of entomology and 
plant quarantine. Richard P. White, 
executive secretary of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, was 
present as an invited observer. 

A. B. Buchholz was elected chair- 
man for the ensuing year; B. P. Liv- 
ingston, vice-chairman, and C. A. 
Boyer, secretary. 

The three days were spent in dis- 
cussion, little time being allotted for 
the presentation of reports or papers. 
From the nurserymen’s point of view, 
a number of the board's actions were 
of a progressive and helpful nature, 
including the following: 

Adopted a resolution requesting 
that the Oriental fruit moth quaran- 
tine, with reference to bare-root nurs- 
ery stock, be revoked in those states 
where the pest has been found. Ac- 
cording to the survey of the federal 
bureau, the pest has been found in 
all states except Oregon, Washington 
and Nevada. 

Requested the regional boards to 
submit any changes in regulations and 
quarantines annually to the National 
Plant Board, which will tabulate and 
distribute a summary. 

Adopted a resolution disapproving 
the county inspection system, now in 
use in California and Colorado. 

Asked the American Association 
of Nurserymen to conduct an educa- 
tional program to acquaint the public 
with the meaning of state inspection 
certificates and the requirement that 
certificates be attached to all nursery 
stock delivered or offered for sale. 

Requested the federal bureau of 
entomology and plant quarantine to 
make complete inspection of all im- 
ports of plant material from abroad 
before distribution to the states. 

Requested uniform inspection of 
gladiolus bulbs in all states asking a 


certificate of inspection on bulbs from 
other states. At present twenty-four 
states demand a certificate on gladi- 
olus corms, whereas eleven of them 
do not make inspections of the bulbs. 

Requested the states to remove hot- 
house rhubarb and chrysanthemum 
cuttings from the materials covered 
by the corn borer quarantine. 

Recommended to the states that 
any contemplated change in rules or 
regulations or revisions of quaran- 
tines be submitted to the regional 
plant board before promulgation. 

Requested the federal bureau of 
entomology and plant quarantine to 
investigate the problem of grape 
phylloxera. 

Requested the federal bureau to 
continue the Oriental fruit moth sur- 
vey and also to conduct research on 
the overwintering of the cocoons in 
storage and also on other methods of 
disinfestation than by methyl bro- 
mide. 

Adopted a declaration that grades 
and standards of commodities are not 
proper subjects of quarantines. 

Requested the federal bureau of 
entomology and plant quarantine to 
reopen the survey of state inspection 
services, investigating character of 
personnel, experience, acreage cov- 
ered, etc., in each state, so as to 
provide a yardstick for comparative 
estimates. 

Requested Congress to increase the 


FOR FALL DELIVERY 


acceptance, 





We offer for immediate 
the following bargains: 


Burk Juniper, 3 to 4 ft 
Keteleer Juniper, 3 to 4 ft 
Columnar Juniper, 3 to 4 ft 
Dundee Juniper, 3 to 4 ft 
Pyramidal Arborvitae, 3 to 4 ft 


Mugho Pine, 15 to 18 ins........... 1.50 


We can quote you by the truckload or 
carload, dug promptly. Finish out your 
load with shade trees or ornamental 
shrubs, standard or specimen sizes. 


BURTON'S HILL TOP NURSERIES 


Casstown, Ohio 








ORNAMENTALS 


TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS 


For Fall Planting 


Write for our Fall Price List, 
which is now ready. 


BRYANT’S NURSERIES 


ARTHUR BRYANT & SON 
PRINCETON ILLINOIS 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


next appropriation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by $100,000 for 
the Japanese beetle quarantine, $200,- 
000 for the gypsy moth quarantine 
and $300,000 for other bureau ac- 
tivities. 





VIBURNUM TOMENTOSUM 
STERILE (PLICATUM). 


In the genus viburnum are some 
of our most important deciduous 
shrubs. Among the common vibur- 
nums, those that probably attract the 
most attention fromthe amateur 
gardener are the snowball types. 
Three snowball types are now more 
or less common in the trade. These 
are Viburnum opulus roseum (ster- 
ile), the common snowball; Virbur- 
num macrocephalum sterile, the Chi- 
nese snowball, and Viburnum tomen- 
tosum sterile, the Japanese snowball. 
The second most common of these 
three types is, no doubt, the Japa- 
nese snowball. The long recom- 
mended common snowball has now 
been pretty well replaced with the 


SHRUBS 


Excellent assortment of 2-yr. shrubs, 





well grown, bushy stock. All twice 
transplanted. You will like them. 


Write for circular. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. 


Dansville, N. Y. 


UNDERSTOCKS 


We offer the following, in grades 
suitable for grafting, for immediate 
delivery. Per Per 
Seedlings 100 1000 
Acer Dasycarpum ....$2.50 $20.00 
Betula Nigra . 2.50 20.00 
Bignonia Radicans ... 20.00 
Cornus Florida 35.00 
Fagus Americanca..... 20.00 
Hicoria Laciniosa 40.00 
Ilex Opaca 35.00 
Juglans Nigra ........ 30.00 
Juniperus Virginianc .. 35.00 
Magnolia Acuminata . 40.00 
Prunus Serotina .. 35.00 
Rhododendron 
Maximum ie 40.00 
Tilia Americana .... 35.00 
Tsuga Canadensis .... 40.00 
Ulmus Americana ... 25.00 
1-Year C. 

Ligustrum Ovalifolium. 2.50 

Weigela Pink 3.50 
Cash with order and no 

packing charges. 

If you have not received our com- 
plete price list, please write for it. 


0. H. PERRY NURSERY CO. 


Box 545, McMinnville, Tenn. 
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LAKE’S 
SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
Shenandoah 2, lowa 


Wholesale growers of 
a fine assortment of 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Your inquiries will be appreciated. 








CHINESE HOLLY 


% Easy to grow 

¥% Easier to sell 

% Easiest profit 
18 to 24-in. Liners out of 4!/2-in. pots, 
well branched, heavily foliaged 
and should make berried plants in 
one or two seasons. $25.00 per 100. 


VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 


Scottsville, Texas 








VIBURNUM OPULUS 
STERILE 


(Common Snowball) 


Rooted cuttings. If potted now and 
placed in cold frame, will make fine 
pot-bound lining-out stock for spring 
planting 

$6.25 per 100—$55.00 per 1000. 

Prepaid for cash with order. Imme- 

diate shipment. 


PRITCHARD NURSERIES 


Ottawa, Kans. 








PYRAMIDAL 
ARBORVITAE 


2to3ft., 3to4 ft., 
4 to 5 ft. 


In car lots for fall or spring 
delivery. Write us for prices. 


STORRS & HARRISON 
NURSERIES, INC. 


Painesville, Ohio 











BUXUS SEMP. WELLERI 


(Weller’s Hardy Northern Type) 
Only Boxwood proved hardy in Northern 
States for Twenty Years. 
Ask for our Perennial catalog. 
WELLER NURSERIES CO., Inc. 
Leading lerenni- | Growers 


Holland, Mich. 











We have a substantial surplus of ornamentals: 
SHRUBS, SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
Send your Want List for quotations. 


PONTIAC NURSERIES 
Romeo, Mich. 











Japanese and Chinese types where 
they are hardy. They have replaced 
the common snowball because they 
are less susceptible to aphis and are 
equally showy in foliage and flower. 
Unfortunately, however, neither the 
Japanese nor Chinese snowballs are 
quite so hardy as the common form. 

The Japanese snowball is an up- 
right spreading shrub, which attains 
a height of about eight feet at ma- 
turity. Its habit of growth is dis- 
tinctly different from that of the 
species. Viburnum tomentosum de- 
velops a distinctly horizontal branch- 
ing habit. The variety sterile does 
not show this habit, but the branches 
are thicker and stiffer and are borne 
more upright. The leaves of the 
Japanese snowball are dark green 
above and somewhat lighter beneath 
and average about two to three and 
one-half inches in length. They are 
thicker in texture and more oval than 
those of the species. The fall foliage 
color is bronzy-red, but usually not 
so striking as that of the species. 

Perhaps the outstanding character- 
istic of the Japanese snowball is its 
flowers. The flowers are all sterile, 
pure white and globose heads two 
and one-quarter to three and one- 
quarter inches in diameter. In Co- 
lumbus, O., they are produced from 
May 10 to 20. Often forming more 
or less in pairs on the upper sides of 
the twigs, they are especially attrac- 
tive. As a rule, the bloom is pro- 
duced about a week later than that 
of the species. 

Viburnum tomentosum and _ its 
variety sterile do well in either sun 
or shade, but it is best to give them 
rich, well drained soil. Undoubtedly 
the best flowers are produced where 
the plants are grown in sun or at the 
most in partial shade. Since this va- 
riety is a little tender, it is advisable 
to use it in somewhat protected situa- 
tions in northern localities. Propaga- 
tion can be accomplished by softwood 
cuttings, by hardwood cuttings or by 
layering. 

The Japanese snowball will find its 
use as a specimen plant, for use in 
the shrubbery border and for mass 
planting about the garden area. 

L.CC. 





ARKANSAS strawberry acreage 
for 1945 is estimated at 10,000 acres, 
according to the federal-state crop 
reporting service. This would be an 
increase of about ten per cent from 
the acreage this year. Scarcity and 
high prices of plants curtailed new 
planting last spring and the short 
labor supply contributed to reducing 
some beds by weeds. 





FLOWERING 
QUINCE 


Cydonia Japonica 
Selected Red 
Cutting-grown 


Strong, well furnished shrubs. 


Per 100 Per 1000 
$35.00 $300.00 


200.00 
160.00 
120.00 


3 to 3/2 feet 
2 to 3 feet 25.00 
18 to 24 inches 18.00 
12 to 18 inches 14.00 


Complete line of Fruit and Orna- 
mental stock. Send for catalog. 


THE WILLIS NURSERY CO. 


Ottawa, Kansas 








LYCIUM CHINENSE 


Matrimony Vine 


Per Per 

10 100 
2-yr., No. 1 $1.75 $15.00 
2-yr., Medium 1.50 12.50 


Write for special quotation in quan- 
tity lots. 


1944-45 Trade List in the mail. 


CHASE NURSERY CO. 


Chase, Ala. 











PEONIES 


Wholesale and Retail 


PHIL LUTZ PEONY FARMS 


Boonville, Ind. 











Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE BALLAY BROTHERS CO. 


ainesville. Ohio 








EVERGREENS 


Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 
Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 














Lining-out Evergreens 


Good assortment of standard varieties. 
Price list on request. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA 











AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Another Tree-Planting Machine 


DEVISED FOR REFORESTING. 


Because of the interest expressed 
in the tree-planting machines de- 
scribed in recent issues, attention is 
called to a factory-built machine used 
with much success by state forestry 
departments and in soil conservation 
work. ; 

Two such machines have been de- 
veloped by the Champion Sheet 
Metal Co., Cortland, N. Y., with the 
assistance of W. Howard, of the New 
York state conservation department. 
Since the first machine was built, 
nearly twenty years ago, improved 
models have found use in this coun- 
try and abroad. Because the manu- 
facturer is engaged in war work, these 
tree-planting machines are not being 
made now, but after the war im- 
proved models are promised to meet 
the growing demand. 

The Champion Sheet Metal Co. 
makes the Simplex model for plant- 
ing single rows and the Duplex model 
for planting two rows at a time. The 
Simplex is a light machine of about 
425 pounds, that can be pulled either 
by two horses or an ordinary light 
farm tractor of the Fordson type. The 
machine requires a driver, an op- 
erator and a third man to keep the 
operator supplied with trees and to 
see that the rows are kept straight. 
It is capable of planting 1,000 trees 
per hour at the cost of about $2.30 
per thousand; 1,500 trees per hour 
have been planted, but a lower rate 
is easier and surer. The Simplex has 
four additional rail packs for carrying 
extra trees in buckets of water. Each 
machine is equipped with a toolbox 
and complete set of tools. 

The Simplex plants a single row 
with spacing within the row con- 
trolled by a spacing device on one 
rear wheel. A bell automatically is 
rung to warn the operator when to 
insert another tree. By using an 
auxiliary timing device any possible 
spacing may be achieved. As the 
machine is drawn forward, a rolling 
colter cuts a continuous slit in the 
soil about four and one-half inches 
deep. The plow point directly behind 
the colter opens the slot about one 
inch wide, and as the slot opens the 
soil is undercut and heaved up by a 
horizontal hoe. The operator sits on 
an adjustable seat with the trees con- 
veniently placed in a shallow tray of 
water just under his legs, and as the 
slot in the soil is being held open by 
the plow wings he inserts the roots 
of the trees into the slot. He holds 
the tree by its top, with his fingers 


marking the point on the stem at 
which the tree formerly set in the 
ground, and with a sweeping down- 
ward and backward motion of his 
hand he passes the roots of the tree 
into the open planting box as the 
machine moves forward. Still hold- 
ing the tree, he moves back toward 
the rear of the machine at the same 
rate it is moving forward. Thus the 
roots pass from the box into the soil 
and the soil closes about the roots 
of the tree. Heeling is done by a 
rear packing wheel that straddles the 
tree and .exerts several hundred 
pounds of pressure at the base of 
the tree. 

The Illinois division of forestry 
purchased one of these machines with 
a specially constructed furrow opener 
for large-size stock, and with addi- 
tional changes, including widening 
the packing wheel and adding a dirt 
shield, it was possible to plant 600 
trees per hour. Last year a larger 
colter was substituted for the original; 
the packing wheel was set farther to 
the rear, and a mechanical tree-setting 
device was added. With these altera- 
tions 1,000 of 1-0 and 2-0 stock were 
planted per hour. The mechanical 
device was not found practicable for 
larger stock, but without it 800 trees 
per hour could be planted. 

The Duplex model, a machine of 
some 1,300 pounds, best pulled by 
a Caterpillar tractor, is designed to 





WANTED — 


The Following Lining-Out Stock: 


Aronia Arbutifolia 

Aronia Brilliantissima 

Cornus Paniculata 

Cydonia Japonica 

Forsythia Intermedia 

Hydrangea Arborescens 
Hydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora 
Ligustrum Regelianum 
Philadelphus Lemoinei 

Rhus Cotinus 

Spiraea Anthony Waterer 
Viburnum Opulus Sterile 

Weigela Rosea 

European Mountain Ash Seedlings 


EUGENE A. de ST. AUBIN & BRO. 


Incorporated 


Box 1 Addison, Ill. 








JUNIPERUS HIBERNICA 
JUNIPERUS HIBERNICA FASTIGIATA 


About 5000 trees in the following sizes: 


2 to 2% ft., 2% to 3 ft., 
3 to 4 ft., 4 to 5 ft. 





FIKE NURSERIES, Hopkinsville, Ky. 





plant on a 6x6-foot center or, by 
straddling two rows, on 3x6-foot or 
3x3-foot centers. The machine op- 
erates in practically the same way as 
the Simplex, with two operatots in- 
stead of one—one for each planting 
wheel. It is equipped with six pail 
racks, which can carry from 3,000 to 
6,000 seedlings or transplants with 
their roots immersed in water at all 
times. The Duplex is capable of plant- 
ing 2,000 trees per hour at a cost of 
$1.50 per hour including tractor hire. 

Both models have been used under 
varied conditions, on sand dunes, flat 
sand plains, sandy loam soil, stony 
hillsides, bramble-covered river bot- 
toms, thick grasslands, abandoned 
farm lands, etc. The machines have 
handled white spruce, cedar, black 
locust, and white, red, Scotch, Lob- 
lolly and Austrian pines, ranging 
from l-year seedlings to 4-year trans- 
plants or 2-2 stock. 

All machines are equipped with 
safety devices to prevent injury to 
either operators or to stock. The ma- 
chine should be used up and down- 
hill as much as possible, as there is 
danger of skidding. This is somewhat 


WANTED 


For Fall and Spring Delivery 


RASPBERRY Reds 
Plants and 
1 and 2-yr. Blacks 


Boysenberry and Youngberry 
Asparagus and Rhubarb—all sizes 
Cherry, Pear, Plum and Peach 





Also lining-out stock of Evergreens 
and Shrubs. 


If wholesale prices available, send 
at once. We are in a position to 
place orders at once. 


E. W. TOWNSEND & SON 


Salisbury, Md. 


BOWLES 


Variety of Vinca Minor 








Large blue flowers. 
Excellent ground cover. 


Field-grown, 6 to 10 runners. 
$12.00 per 100. 


ILGENFRITZ 


Monroe, Michigan 
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NORTHERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


FRUITS—BERRIES—VINES 
SHADES—SHRUBS—LINERS 
EVERGREENS—PHLOX. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA 








RED RHUBARBS 


MacDonald and Canada Red. 


MAY DAY TREE 


ANDREWS *°G"* 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 








McDONALD 
RHUBARB 


We can spare a few thousand 
A-1 divisions of the popular McDon- 
ald Seedless Rhubarb, strictly first- 
class stock at 

$25.00 per 100. 


THE FIFE NURSERY 


Kirksville, Mo. 








ASPARAGUS ROOTS 
Washington and Paradise 


VICTORIA RHUBARB ROOTS 


We also grow a complete line of 


Small Fruit Plants 


KRIEGER’S WHOLESALE NURSERY 
Bridgman, Mich. 








Book orders early. 


SPECIMEN EVERGREENS 
SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 798 Oklahoma City, Okla. 











SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 








controlled by an adjustable rear 
wheel. An outrigger wheel prevents 
tipping when rounding sharp corners 
or running into obstructions. A re- 
movable canopy makes it possible to 
plant in all kinds of weather. 





PIKES PLEAD NOT GUILTY. 


Silas, Ernest and Charles Pike, 
brothers who operate a seed and 
nursery business at St. Charles, IIl., 
last month entered pleas of not guilty 
when they were arraigned before 
Federal Judge Elwyn R. Shaw at Chi- 
cago on charges of using the mails 
in a scheme to defraud approximately 
1,500,000 persons of $300,000 
through a chain-letter flower seed 
scheme. Judge Shaw set their trial 
for January 3, but indicated he might 
have to delay it again because his 
calendar is crowded. 

Out of court, Charles Pike denied 
the government's charges. He said 
the family was not conducting any 
mail fraud, but that lack of personnel 
made it impossible for the nursery to 
answer the many orders it received. 
He said customers were notified their 
orders would be completed at a later 
date. 


SOUTHWESTERN NOTES. 


Ross McCausland, Jr., son of Ross 
McCausland, seedsman and nursery- 
man, Wichita, Kan., won his pilot's 
wings in the army air forces, August 
1, at Eagle Pass, Tex. Recently he 
had been training at Independence, 
Kan., to become an instructor. Octo- 
ber 18 he was transferred to North 
Carolina. 

Mrs. H. J. Hansen, Wichita, Kan., 
has sold her nursery stock to W. H. 
Weaver, also of Wichita, and has 
discontinued business. 

William Schell, son of A. L. Schell, 
owner of Wichita Nurseries, Wichita, 
Kan., has enlisted in the navy V-12 
program and is in training at the 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

F. C. Schnitzler, Hillside Nursery, 
Wichita, Kan., recently purchased 
forty-two acres of land directly across 
the highway from his present site. 
The land will be used for nursery 
purposes and will more than double 
his acreage. 

Fred P. Mosteller, for many years 
operator of the Sunnyside Nurseries, 
Wichita, Kan., has closed his business 
for the duration. 

George Humfeld, formerly owner 
of Humfeld’s Greenhouse & Nursery, 
Anthony, Kan., but more recently 
manager of the Ross Seed Store, 
Wichita, has gone to Spokane, Wash., 
where he is operating a wholesale 
florists’ business. 
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HOBBS OFFER: 


ELM—MOUNTAIN ASH 
BIRCH, Cut-leaf Weeping. 
WHITE DOGWOOD—GINKGO 
NORWAY and SOFT MAPLE 
PIN, RED, BUR, WHITE OAK 
LOMBARDY POPLAR 
SWEET GUM—CRATAEGUS 
THURLOW WILLOW—REDBUD 
BARBERRY, Green and Red. 
BEAUTY BUSH 
PRIVET, Amur and Ibota. 
EVERGREENS, up to 6 feet. 


C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT INDIANA 


Oldest and largest Nursery in Indiana. 
Established 1875. 








Northern-grown Stock 


Specimen Evergreens 
B&B 


Evergreen Liners 
Ornamental Shrubs 
and Shade Trees 


J.V. BAILEY NURSERIES 


St. Paul 6, Minn. 








THE NEW CHIPMAN’S 
CANADA RED RHUBARB 


Still available. 
In quantity, as low as 35c. 


Write 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 


Stillwater, Minn. 








THE CRESCO STRAWBERRY 


Introduced 1938 
“A glorified Dunlap’ 
Larger, hardier, bright red to the core, waxy 
luster, better yields. 


W. A. BENTS NURSERIES 


Fruit and Evergreen Specialists 
Cresco, ta. 








WASHINGTON ASPARAGUS 


Send for quotations. 


PEONIES—unnamed, pink, 
red and white. $15.00 per 100. 


COE, CONVERSE & EDWARDS CO. 


Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 











FROSTPROOF APPLE 


The apple tree of the future has been 
originated. If interested in raising this 
Frostproof apple tree for the market, 
write to 


MAX NURSERY 
Virginia 


Mineral, 
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on, of a name. 





Manufacturer 





3314 West Washington Blvd. 





CALFENDULA—Giant Mixed 


Buyny and Buyny Quality Plants 


Bed, Flat or Pot LABELS 


WITH VARIETIES PRINTED ON 


Any Name—Botanical and Common—as well as YOUR NAME if wanted, that can be printed 
on 4, 5 or 6-inch pointed labels, on orders for 5000 or more—in multiples of 100 or 200, and so 


Prices per 1000: 5000 to 10,000, $4.00. 11,000 to 25,000, $3.75. 26,000 to 
50,000, $3.50. 51,000 to 100,000, $3.25. 100,000 and more, $3.00—Delivered. 


In these busy days of scarce help and high labor costs, who can afford to hand-print or stamp or write varieties 
on blank labels when they can be obtained ALREADY PRINTED in quantities and at prices listed above? 


e Allow five (5) weeks for delivery AFTER we receive your order. 
e Terms: Please pay with order for labels with YOUR NAME printed on them. 


R. R. RICHARDSON 





Wholesaler 





Los Angeles 16, Calif. 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
GROUP HONORS CLARKE. 


The October meeting of the Cen- 
tral California Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion was, in effect, a testimonial din- 
ner for that “grand old man of horti- 
culture,” W. B. Clarke, of W. B. 
Clarke & Co., San Jose. 


In introducing Mr. Clarke, 
George Roeding, of the California 
Nursery Co., Niles, told more of the 
accomplishments of the honor guest 
of the evening than it is the lot of 
many men to do. The outstanding 
feature of W. B. Clarke is his ability 
to appreciate the value of a plant that 
he has developed through hybridiza- 
tion or to detect a value in plants 
which he sees growing and to intro- 
due them to the trade with an at- 
tractive name that the public can re- 
member and pronounce. An almost 
endless list of such plants has come 
to the trade through the Clarke 
nursery, nearly all of them hardwood 
plants and many of them either lilacs 
or flowering fruit trees. 


In acknowledging the introduction, 
Mr. Clarke asserted that the first 
principle of the hybridizer must be to 
forget the money basis. He said that 
it was necessary that more money 
come in than go out, but that if the 
first thought is money the hybridizer 
will never get far. He added that the 
next step is to learn all that had been 
done in the way of developing new 
plants by others, so as to avoid the 
mistakes that they have made and to 
eliminate those kinds which have 
had a test and which have not made 





50 ACRES OF SPLENDID 
NURSERY STOCK 


ARBORVITAE, Pyramidalis, Wood- 
wardi, Beverleyensis, Berckmans, 
Lobbi, Hoveyi, Wareana, Compacta 
(Green and Golden). 

CEDAR, Atlantica Glauca, Deodara. 

CYPRESS, Alumi, Erecta Viridis, Wis- 
seli. 

JUNIPERS, Irish Fastigiata, Keteleeri, 
Meyeri, Pfitzeriana, Sabina, Sabina 
Variegata, Spiny Greek, Tamarisci- 
folia. 

PINE, Mugho. 

RETINOSPORA, Crippsi, Squarrosa, 
Plumosa, Filifera, Hinoki (Green 
and Golden). 

SPRUCE, Kosteriana. 

YEWS, English Golden, English Green, 
Oriental Spreading, Oriental Up- 
right, Irish. 

BROAD-LEAVED, Pink Dogwood, 
Azalea, Camellia, Magnolia, Daphne, 
Oriental Laceleaf, Maple, etc. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW NURSERIES 


R. R. 2, Box 384 Troutdale, Ore. 








SARACENO ASPARAGUS NURSERY 
Rt. 1 Canby, Oregon 
Specializing in Mary Washington 


lots of 10,000 or more 











good. Mr. Clarke also told a little of 
how he does his work. While it 
seemed, from the modest way in 
which he told it, that all there was 
to it was to get a couple of bees to 
make a cross for him and then pick 
out the best seedlings, all who know 
Mr. Clarke and know how carefully 
he does his work and what complete 
records he keeps of everything in 
connection with a cross realized that 
modesty only dictated those senti- 
ments. 


2 — hae 
FO \ ne re f 


SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS - 
141 S. E. 65th Ave., 


ALL TYPES 
OF EVERGREENS 


Propagators & Growers 
PORTLAND, ORE, 


Wholesale Only 





Headquarters for... 


Fruit and Shade trees with vigorous 

roots and sturdy stems. 
Flowering trees, Weeping trees. 
Shrubs, Roses, Small fruits. 


Catalog on request 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 
Route 4 Hillsboro, Oregon 











At the end of his talk the entire 
group rose and applauded while he 
accepted with the compliments of the 
association a briar pipe and several 
pounds of his favorite tobacco. 

The rest of the meeting was there- 
fore an anticlimax, and many failed 
to get the full benefit of the talks 
given by Clyde Stocking, Stocking 
Rose Gardens, San Jose, and 
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Clarence Perkins, Jackson & Perkins 
Co., Pleasanton. These two rose ex- 
perts had brought to the meeting 
bouquets of many of the kinds of 
roses currently blooming and gave 
their persona! opinions as to the value 
of these kinds in the San Francisco 
bay area. Included in the roses shown 
were the following, with their re- 
ports on the varieties: 

Douglas MacArthur, pink, not too good. 
Lowell Thomas, fine. 

Floradora, excellent. 

Fantasia, fine. 

Mark Sullivan, one of the best. 

Miracle (1944 All-America), good. 

Red Sweetheart, very good. 

Fred Edmunds, excellent. 

Mirandy (1945 All-America), good. 
Rome Glory, good. 

Pan America, good. 

Mrs. Miniver, excellent. 

Heart’s Desire, not so good. 

Pinocchio, best of florabundas. 

Katherine T. Marshall, one of the best. 
Sonata, one of the best. 

Santa Anita, very good. 

Dickson's Red, one of the best. 

Major Shelley, very good. 

Gloaming, very good. 

Mary Margaret McBride, not so good. 
Brandywine, very good. 

Pearl Harbor, very good. 

Charlotte Armstrong, one of the best. 
Signora, one of the best. 

Eclipse, one of the best. 

Rosaleen Dunn, very good. 

Sierra Glow, good. 

Apricot Queen, fair. 

The Chief, one of the best. 

In addition, Mr. Perkins showed 
several specimens of about fifteen 
new Jackson & Perkins varieties 
which will be put on the market in 
the next year or two. Few of them 
were named and most of them were 
merely identified by number. There 
were among them several which 
seemed to be excellent roses, but un- 
til they have been in the trade for a 
year or so and one has had a chance 
to learn of their growth habits and 
their keeping qualities no comment 
could be made about them. 

There was an unusually large at- 
tendance of members. The presi- 
dent introduced one new member, 
R. T. Hincley, Organic Factors Co., 
and one returning war veteran, 
F. Peters, Peters & Wilson, Millbrae. 

The next meeting will be held at 
the Florence restaurant, at Niles, 


November 9. W. B. B. 





NEW FIRM AT HAYWARD. 


Ray Burr is opening a nursery at 
Hayward, Cal., about November 1, 
under the name of Hayward Nursery 
Co. Associated with him will be 
J. Bounds Christian, who has until 
recently been a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Hayward public schools. 
The nursery will carry a complete 


306 S. E. 12th AVENUE 


Mary We 


» heavy | 


2-¥t- 





Avery H. Steinmetz 


AGUS 
ASPARS ingto® per 1000 
$1280 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Quality Stock 
CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 








A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 


Shade Trees 





Grown right and packed right. 
Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 





MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON-Since 1878-QREGON 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


Birches—Flowering Cherries, Crabs and 
Plums — Chinese Elm—Hawthorns—Li- 
lacs — Lindens — Flowering and Globe 
Locusts—Columnar, Globe, Norway and 
Schwedler Maples—Mountain Ash—Ore- 
gon Grape—Oriental Plane—Willows. 


SEND US YOUR WANT LIST 
FOR QUOTATIONS 


Combination Carloads to Eastern dis- 
tributing points at minimum freight 
cost. 











AS ALWAYS— 


OREGON’S BEST SOURCE 


of GOOD ROSES 


Our limited crop is reserved for 
our regular customers this year. 


PETERSON & DERING 
Wholesale Rose Growers 


Scappoose, Oregon 





OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


We have a complete line of shade and 
flowering trees, both whips and heavier 
branched stock. 


Flowering Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs, Plums and _ Locusts, 
Norway and Wlers Maples, 
Oaks—Chinese Elm—Mountain 
Ash—Birch—Hawthorns. 


DOTY & DOERNER. INC. 
6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
PORTLAND 1, OREGON 





BALED SHINGLE TOW 


(CEDAR SHAVINGS) 


Wm. A. JOHNSTON 


408 Postal Bidg., Portland 4, Ore. 














NOTICE 


Decreased production makes it impos- 
sible to book orders for new customers. 
For the duration the limited supply is 
reserved for our regular t 2. 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 
Hemet, California 








PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


Specializing in fruit tree seedlings 
since 1914. We also have Norway 
and Schwedler Maple, Chinese Elm, 
European White Birch, Cut-leaf 
Weeping Birch, Paul’s Scarlet Haw- 
thorn and Kwanzan Flowering 
Cherry. All 2-yr.-old stock. 


John Holmason, Prop. 
2244 N. Skidmore Ct. 
Portland 11, Oregon 
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line of plants and supplies for the 
homeowner and home gardener. 
Mr. Burr has had several years’ ex- 
perience in the nursery trade, having 
traveled the territory for such firms 
as Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Germain 
Seed Co. and H. V. Carter Co. He 
is well known to the trade in the 
San Francisco bay area and has a good 
following among the amateurs in his 
neighborhood. He has for the past 
few months been connected with the 
Frank James Nurséries, Oakland. 
W. B. B. 





MORE APPLES TO EAT. 


The War Food Administration has 
allocated to United States civilians 
more than 103,000,000 bushels of 
apples for consumption in fresh and 
processed form during the 12-month 
period ending next July. This is 
eighty-three per cent of the estimated 
125,000,000-bushel total supply and 
thirty-eight pounds per capita, or 
thirteen pounds per capita more than 
was available to civilians last year. 

More than 21,000,000 bushels re- 
maining, or seventeen per cent of the 
supply, have been allocated to the 
military services and to our allies. 

Production of commercial apples 
this year was estimated as of October 
1 at 122,600,000 bushels, compared 
with 89,700,000 bushels last year. 
The allocable supply of nearly 125,- 
000,000 bushels includes processed 
stocks on hand and expected imports 
of fresh apples and concentrates. 





ONE of the subcontractors re- 
tained by a construction company for 
the 21-classroom schoolhouse to be 
built at Vanport City, Wash., is Bene- 
dict Nurseries, Portland, Ore., which 
will do the landscaping. 


ALBERT WILSON, who is asso- 
ciated with Fred Hammarstrom in the 
West Coast Nursery Co., Palo Alto, 
Cal., presented a lecture on “Yielders 
of Beauty in the Garden” before the 
first autumn meeting of the California 
Academy of Science, at San Francisco, 
October 4, illustrated by. 100 Koda- 
chrome slides of plants in California 
gardens. 


KENNETH DAVIS, of Davis Gar- 
den Supply, North Hollywood, Cal., 
was home last month on a 30-day 
furlough after two years with the Sea- 
bees in the south Pacific. This was the 
first time he had seen his 2-year-old 
daughter. In his absence the nursery 
is in the hands of Mrs. Jean Davis, 
who does extra duty as secretary of 
the San Fernando valley chapter of 
the California Association of Nurs- 
erymen. 





CLASSIFIED ADS 
Five lines, $1.00, 


each additional line 20 cents, 
per insertion. 











BERRY PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Certified. 6,000,000 Blakemore, Klondike, 
Aroma and Dunlap. Grown on new land. 
Excellent quality. Orders booked for fall and 
spring delivery. $7.50 per 1000, 25 per cent 
deposit with order. Due to the shortage of 
strawberry plants, we advise you to book 
your order at once. 
ROMINES PLANT FARM 
Dayton, Tenn. 


BERRY PLANTS 
Eldorado Blackberry, Improved, hardy, 
strong, No. 1, 2-yr. field plants, bearers of 
large luscious fruit. $2.00 per 100; 2000 for 
25.0 


$25.00. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 











Strawberries, dewberries, youngberries, 
common and thornless boysenberries, rasp- 
berries, gooseberries, blackberries. Booking 
orders now for fall and spring delivery. 

V. P. BASHAM, Mountainburg, Ark. 





RED LAKE CURRANT 


CHRISTIANSON LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
Fargo, N. 





BULBS 
TULIP BULBS 





9 to 10 cm. 
8 to 9 cm. 
Flowering Size 3.60 
gare Butt, Inglescombe Yellow, Inglescombe 
e 
Mixed Tulips—all colors. 


1st size 
2nd size 
Flowering Size 3.30 
Ask for price list on other varieties of bulbs. 
GILMORE PLANT & BULB CO., INC 
Julian, N. C. 


PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS 
P 





11 to 12 cm. 

12 to 13 cm. 

13 to 14cm, 

14 to 15 cm, 

15 cm, and up 42.00 
Paper White Narcissus for immediate 


ship 
GILMORE P ANT 6 & ‘BULB Co., INC., 
ulian, N. C. 





TULIP BULBS 
Nicely cured, in excellent condition. 
Inglescombe Yellow, Clara Butt, Picotee, 
Retrofiexa. Also Bronze Queen and Ingles- 
combe Yellow mixed, 
1 to 1%-in., $60.00 per 1000. 
% to 1-in., $50.00 per 1000. 
Shipment made within 2 hrs. of receipt of 
order 
RSERY, 


MATHEWS NU Gary, Ind. 





FOR A DOLLAR 


you can offer that surplus in a 
classified ad of 5 lines on this 
page — quickly and easily turning 
stock into cash. 


AT ONLY 20c PER LINE 


you can keep a list of specialty 
items before trade buyers through 
the selling season at small cost. 


AMERICAN NORSERYMAN 


343 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 











AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


EVERGREENS—Lining-out 


LINING-OUT STOCK 

ROOTED CUTTINGS 
Ready for potting Nov. 1, 1944. Will make 
good liners for Spring ‘1945, if potted this 


CONIFERS 
$80.00 per 1000 
Aurea Nana 
Aurea Nana Globosa 
Bakeri 
Bonita 
Excelsa 
Howard Bluespire 
BIOTA Ramsayi 
BIOTA Rosedale 
JUNIPER Pfitzeriana 
WORTHIANA Italian Cypress 
BROADLEAF EVERGREENS 
$50.00 per 1000 
ABELIA Grandiflora 
BUXUS Sempervirens 
DWARF, Carnation-flowered Pomegranate 
EUONYMUS Japonicus 
IMPROVED Hypericum 
JASMINE Floridum 
LIGUSTRUM Lucidum 
PYRACANTHA Coccinea 
PYRACANTHA Lalandi 
PYRACANTHA Yunnanensis 
RED WING Heteropteris 
POT PLANTS—CONFERS 
$120.00 per 1000 
BIOTA Aurea Nana 2\-in. Pots (Spring 1945) 
BIOTA Bakeri 2%-in. Pots (Spring 1945) 
BIOTA Bonita s +e -in. Pots (Spring 1945) 
BIOTA Excelsa 
BIOTA Rosedale 6 to 9 ins., Field-grown 
JUNIPER Fastigiata (Irish Juniper) 
2% -in. 





2%-in 
BROADLEAF EVERGREENS 


Per 1000 
ABELIA Grandiflora, 2%-in, Pots....$ 80.00 
ABELIA, Edward Goucher, 
2%-in. Pots 120.00 
BUXUS Sempervirens, 4 to 6 ins., 
once transp. 
IMPROVED Hypericum, 2%-in. Pots. 
JASMINE Floridum, 2%-in. Pots..... 
PYRACANTHA Lalandi, 2%-in. Pots. 
BAKER ——. NURSERY 
30x 828 
Fort Worth 1, Texas 





EVERGREENS—Specimen 


PFITZER JUNIPER staked upright for 6 
yrs., 4 times transplanted, beautiful speci- 
mens, 6 ft. tall, 3 to 4-ft. spread, $6.00 each, 
$55.00 per 10. Austrian Pine, 4 to 6 ft., $3.50 
each. P. Ponderosa, 2 to 3 ft., $1.75. We have 
several hundred Sabina and Pfitzer Junipers, 
superb high-centered specimens, 4 to 6-ft. 
spread, 30 to 36 ins. high; Picea Pungens 
green, silver and blue shiners from 2 to 6 ft.; 
J. Sabina from 18 ins. to 3 ft.; J. Scopu- 
lorum, 3 to 6 ft., on rented ground at special 
prices for immediate delivery, and a further 
good discount if you can dig yourself. Write 
for quotations. 

RICHARDS’ GARDENS 
P. O. Box 363 Fort Collins, Colo 


WAX-LEAVED LIGUSTRUM 
Several thousand choice plants for sale. 
18 to 24 ins.; 2 to 3 ft.; 3 to 4 ft 
WATSON NURSERY, 
Monticello, Fila. 











Surplus Stock 
can be easily and quickly turned into 
Cash 
listing it in the 
American Nurseryman Classified Ads. 





HARDY PLANTS 


SURPLUS 

Soft (silver) Maple, 2 to 3 ft., 2%c; 3 to 
4 ft., 44%c; 4 to 5 ft., 6c; some 5 to 6 ft., 8c 
each in 100 or 50 lots each. Packing at cost. 
About 10,000 above sizes. 

Elegans Lilies, 5 to 6 ins., 
l5c; 7 te 10 ins., 18c. 

Fall Daisy, Uliginosum, tall, $6.50 per 100. 

Pink Peony, dble., 3 to 5 eye, 12c, lost tags. 

Send for surplus list. 

SWEDBERG NURSERY, Battle Lake, Minn. 


FERNS 
Dwarf, Hardy Evergreen Fern 
4 to 8 ins., collected stock, $1.50 oer 100, 
$12.50 per 1000, postpaid. 
N. 8. HAYDEN R. D. 2, Gorham, Maine 


PACHYSANDRA 
From 2%-in. pots. 
$60.00 per 1000. 
NICK’S NURSERY, Anchorage, Ky. 


Rainbow Iris collection, very lovely vari- 
eties; 1 each of 25 kinds, $3.00; 1 each of 50 
kinds, $5.00; 1 each of 100 kinds, $7.50; 
labeled. Smith Gardens, Clarkston, Wash. 


VERBENA 
Perennial, bright Ltr Pad field plants, 
$4.00 per 100; 2000 for $30.0 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON. Greenville. Ga. 





12c; 6 to 7 ins., 
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HARDY PHLOX, assorted colors, $4.00 per 
100. Coreopsis, $3.00 per 100. Michaelmas 
Daisies, $4.00 per 100. 

PINE CITY GARDENS, Inc., Pine City, Minn. 
Colors: 


DELPHINIUMS. Strong divisions. 

orchid, light orchid and deep purple. Vigor- 
ous stock, $15.00 per 100. 

PINE CITY GARDENS, Inc., Pine City, Minn. 








ROOTS 


GARDEN ROOTS for fall planting. Wash- 
ington Asparagus roots. Rhubarb, Horse- 
radish roots, Witloof Chickory roots for 
winter forcing; 5-yr. Asparagus roots, plant 
now for next spring’s crop; Herbs, Ranere 
Raspberry plants; 14 kinds of potted Straw- 
berry plants. Plant now. WARREN SHINN, 
Woodbury, N. J., Root Specialist. 


MARY WASHINGTON and Paradise As- 
paragus in large lots. Victoria Rhubarb, 
Horseradish cuttings and crowns. Also sur- 
plus of American Elm seedlings in 3 to 4 and 
4 to 6-ft. trees. Choice mixed Gladiolus in 
large lots, No. 1 and No. 2 bulbs. Also Violet 
Beauty Glads in same grade. Write for prices. 

WELCH NURSERY, Shenandoah, Iowa 


l-yr. PARADISE ASPARAGUS 
10,000 for $100.00 or $12.00 per 1000. 
Cash. Fall Delivery. 
BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 
245 Brimfield Rd. Wethersfield, Conn. 

















SEEDS 
PECANS 
(Papershell) 
OP occdccsacewennccasceas $ 2.50 
BO FRB. ccccccccccccccsceseses -50 
BOO GO. ccccssccccecenceccsces 0.00 


Selected natives, 30c per Ib. All gift-packed 
in 5-lb. bags. Excellent for counter trade. 
Place your order before Christmas rush. 
EUBANK BROS. NURSERY 
Waxahachie, Texas 


25,000 Sycamore Trees, also Shrubs, 100,000 
8-in. cuttings, 10,000 Ibs. Kentucky Coffee 
Beans, per Ib., 25c; Osage Orange, 70c; Syca- 
more Platinus, 40c; Ailanthus, 60c; Regels 
and Amur River North Privet, 70c; Ca- 
talpa, 65c. 

SCHROEDER NURSERY CO. 
Granite City, Il. 


PEACH PITS 
Southern collected, properly cured, high 
germination. Small seeds, $3.50 wvu.; medium 
size, $3.00; large, $2.50. Terms % cash with 
order, balance C.0.D. Samples upon request. 
Also 16-yr. Boxwood, 2 to 3 ft., $4.00 each. 











RIVERDALE NURSERIES, Riverdale, Ga. 
NEW CROP CHESTNUTS 
Worm-free, good quality. 10 Ibs., $5.00; 


25 Ibs., $11.25; 50 to 100 Ibs., 40c per Ib., pre- 
paid express. None after November 6. 
WHITFORD NURSERY 
Farina, Ill. 
DELPHINIUM SEED 

Pacific Fyorse. Vv. & R. mixed 
8.00 per oz. 

SEBASTOPOL NURSERY Co. 

Sebastopol, Cal. 


PEACH SEED 
Limited amount Lovell just harvested, 
$2.75 per bu., F.O.B., Cash. 
SEBASTOPOL NURSERY CO. 
Sebastopol, Cal. 











SHRUBS and TREES 


specimen-grade land- 
scape material for immediate delivery. 
Shrubs compact and heavy; trees straight, 
well branched. Priced per each, packing ex- 
tra at cost. Net cash with order, F.O.B. Fort 





Small surplus of fine, 


Collins. 
Caragana pygmaea, 1% to 2 ft., 25c; 2 to 
2% ft., 356c. Cotoneaster integerrima (light), 


1% to 2 ft., 35c. Syringa villosa, extra-nice, 


many bloomed this year, 1% to 2 ft., 35c; 
2 to 3 ft., 40c. Potentilla dahurica (white 
cinquefoil), 1% to 2 ft., 25c; 2 to 3 ft., 35c. 


opulifolius nana), 2 to 3 
ft., 25c. Highbush Cranberry, 3 to 4 ft., 40c; 
4 to 65c. Rosa rubrifolia, 3 to 4 ft., 
30c; 4 to 6 ft., 40c. Viburnum lantana, extra- 


Dwarf Ninebark ( P. 


heavy, 2 to 3 ft., 40c; 3 to 4 ft., 65c. 
English Hawthorn, tree or bush form, 8 to 
10 ft., $1.50; 10 to 12 ft., $1.75. Hopa Flower- 


$1.25. Honey Locust 


ing Crab Apple, 6 to 8 ft., 
$1.00; 1% to 


(100% thornless), 8 to 10 ft., 


1%-in., $1.40; 1% to 2-in., $1.75. Hackberry, 
6 to 8 ft., 65c; 8 to 10 ft., 85c; 1% to 2-in., 
$1.50. 

RICHARDS’ GARDENS 
P. O. Box 363 Fort Collins, Colo. 





EVERGREENS AND TREES 

Red Cedar, Pine and Magnolia Glauca, 12 
to 18 ins., 10c ea., $75.00 per 1000. 

Red Maple, Red Oak, Poplar, Liquidambar 
Styracifilua, Sweet Gum, fragrant-flowering 
pink Crab Apple, Chinaberry, red and yellow 
Sweet Plum seedlings, 1 to 2 ft., $6.00 per 
100; 3 to 4 ft., $12.00 per 100. 

MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 





PAPERSHELL PECAN TREES, extra-fine, 
budded and grafted. World's largest growers. 
Fruit Trees. 
BASS PECAN CoO., 


New catalog and prices free. 
Lumberton, Miss. 


We offer the following well grown stock 
at prices to sell quickly. Packing at cost. 
Truck loaded free. 





B B&B 
2000 Abelia Grand., 3 to 4 ft...... $0.2 $0.50 
1000 Birch, Am. ‘hite, 8 to 10 ft. .90 >see 
500 Cotoneaster Div., 2 to 3 ft.. .40 
1600 Cydonia Jap., red, 2to3 es . oe ——— 
600 Cornus Florida, 6 to 6 ft..... .75 1.00 
300 Hawthorn, Washington, 
S GD FOR. cccsccecescecccs .75 iain 
200 Juniper Burki, 3 to 4 ft.......... 1.25 
1000 Juniper Pfitzer, 2 to 3 ft..... .... 1.25 
500 Lonicera Frag., 3 to 4 ft., 
RORUTP cccccccccescccescss -25 — 
200 Magnolia Glauca, 3 to 4 ft... .75 1.00 
200 Magnolia Grand., 3 to 4 ft... .... 1.50 
200 Pinus pages, 16 to 18 ins... .... 1.00 
2000 Redbud, 6 to 8 ft..........+.. ae esas 
2000 Sweet Gum, e to 8 f€....000. -75 1.25 
KLEIN NURSERY & FLORAL CoO. 
Crestwood, Ky. 
HONEYSUCKLE 
Lonicera Halliana Japonica (Hall's Honey- 
suckle), strong No. 2-yr., field-grown; 


leads. Carefully 
graded, selected plants, $4.00 per 100; $30.00 
per 1000. Lighter pam, $20.00 per 1000. 
Immediate shipmen 

MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


REALLY SPECIMEN STOCK. 
Norway Maples 2 ins. and up 
American Arborvitae............. 12 to 20 ft. 
Colorado Blue Spruce ............ 

CHAS. MOMM & SONS, INC., 
1417 Stuyvesant Ave., Union, 


EXQUISITE DAPHNE ODORA 
Wholesale and retail; prices on request. 
Asparagus roots, Mary Washington and Para- 
dise; $8.00 per 1000, F.O.B. Newberg. 
ROY WILKINS, Newberg, Ore. 


Send fer new Fall list of ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS and EVERGREENS, both 
liners and whip-grade stock. 

HOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
Dresher, Pa. 





N. J. 
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BAMBOO CANE STAKES 
DYED GREEN—pencil thickness 


Contents Price 
Per bale Per bale 
etecccessoscoecooess 2000 $ 7.60 
covcceoceese 200¢ 10.00 
eecccces 2000 12.60 
4 Te, socsccecesnasoessese 2000 20.00 
NATURAL COLOR—Medium Heavy 
Contents Price 
rer bale Per bale 
on ee TTT cecccccceccess 000 9.25 
[PEG Be ccvccvese ecccoceeoee 1900 11.60 
0003 The concescoseeceesoeese 1000 13.60 
ooe4 The coccccceccovcsccsece 1000 17.00 
*5 Ts 66000006000060606002 600 11.60 
*6 GR, esecccesescccesceces 600 13.50 
NATURAL COLOR—Extra Heavy 
Contents Price 
Per bale Per bale 
PE Ge, cnccnccecsececccceceses 600 $16.60 
“ih aeseeaseedeseosnsséannés 260 13.00 
“3 Gh. ccces Cocecccccesecveseoe 200 12.60 
OE Ts wevccoveconcecseucesess 150 11.00 
OPE Tk. cna deenbecesuswedecsenes 100 8.50 


F.O.B. New York and Chicago. Bale lots only. 

* These sizes available for prompt shipment 

from New York. 

** These sizes available for prompt shipment 

from Chicago. 

*** These sizes available for prompt ship- 

ment from both New York and Chicago. 

Quantity discounts: 10 bales up, less 56%. 
25 bales Ay less 7% % 
McHUTCHISON & C 
95 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 


GIBRALTAR Frost Covers pay for them- 
selves, Economical, long-lasting, also ideal for 
windbreaks. 6 ft. wide; 60 ft., $13.75; 100 ft.. 
$26.00; 150 ft., $39.00. NEW AMSTERDAM 
smeORt CO., 122 Chambers St., New York 7, 








BURLA 
Excellent quality, lightweight. $10.00 per 
= lbs., F.O.B. Greensburg. Mail check with 
order. 
TYGER’S NURSERY, R.D. 4, Greensburg, Pa. 





LOMBARDY POPLAR. 6 to 8 ft., $4.00 per 
10; $30.00 per 100. 8 to 10 ft., $6.00 per 10; 
$45.00 per 100. 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, 
Waynesboro, Va. 


COTTONETTE Squares are best for balling. 
Saves time and twine. All sizes in stock. 
Write for prices. NEW AMSTERDAM IM- 
et CO., 122 Chambers St., New York 7, 





CORNUS FLORIDA 
Heavy quality mammoth-flowering white 
Dogwood, 2 to 3 ft., $10.00 per 100; 3 to 4 
t., $15.00 per 100. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


SELFMADE Paper Pots. Fold them yourself 
and save the difference. Approx. 2x2x3 ins., 
$1.50 per 1,000, in cartons of 4,000 each. Cash 





AZALEAS 
heavy Snow ani ink (native) 


Hardy, Pp 
$10.00 per 100; 3 to 4 ft., 


Azaleas, 2 to 3 ft., 
$15.00 per 100. 


MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 





AMUR RIVER NORTH PRIVET, from 
proved mother stock. 12 to 18 ins., heavy 
branched; $4.00 per 100, $35.00 per 1000. 


Packing free. 


Cash with order. 
Newkirk, Okla. 


COLEMAN NURSERIES 





VINES 


HONEYSUCKLE (Hall’s Japan) 
Lining-out, $12.00 per 1000. 
2 and 3-yr.-old plants, $5.00 per 100. 
BURKMAN'S NURSERY 
Roscoe, Ill. 








DECORATIVES 


600 PINE oot FOR $2.5 
Short L. Pine, 1% to 2%-in., $1. ae “per 100 
$10.00 per 2150. 
Assorted Pine, $2.00 per box of 1 bu. 
Hard Pine, 1% to 2%-in., $1.50 per 100. 
Loblolly Pine, 3% to 4%-in., $3.00 per box 
of 200. 

Slash Pine, 4 to 5\%-in., $2.75 per box of 100. 
Samples, including postage, $1.00 per box. 
Order early as Cones are scarce. 
MARYLAND NURSERY, Edmonston, Md 


CHRISTMAS TREES. Car and truck loads 
Scotch Pine boughs and tips for making 
wreaths, roping and grave blankets. Ever- 
green liners for fall and spring planting. 
Order early. 

SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES, 

Johnstown, Pa. 


DECORATIVES 
New 1944 clean, selected Gum Balls, Pine 
Cones, Chinaberry, Cotton and Magnolia pods, 
Pine Needles, berried Cedar, bright autumn 











with order. F.O.B. R. GRAH, 1428 Highland 
Ave., National City, San Diego Co., Cal. 
FLATS 
BORO REE ncvccccccccncccveseesccesceses 15c 
Samples, including postage, 35c. 


MARYLAND NURSERY, Edmonston, Md. 








WANTED 
WANTED: Hardwood cuttings, 8-in. 
lengths, of Weigela Eva Rathke, Philadel- 


phus virginalis, Buddleia Ile de France, Cy- 
donia japonica upright red, Forsythia for- 
tunei," Forsythia  viridissima, Hydrangea 
quercifolia, Kerria japonica plenifiora, Kolk- 
witzia amabilis, Lonicera tatarica rubra, 
Lonicera tatarica rosea, Philadelphus coro- 
narius, Prunus glandulosa, Spiraea Anthony 
Waterer, Spiraea Vanhouttei, Syringa per- 
sica, Syringa vulgaris, Viburnum tomentosum 
plicatum. Must be true to name. Please 
quote prices November delivery. 

. G. OWEN & SON, INC., 

Box 946, Columbus, Miss. 


WANTED: 
follows: 





Transplanted understocks as 
Acer palmatum 
Juniperus virginiana 
Cornus florida 
Magnolia kobus 
Magnolia acuminata 
Magnolia glauca 
Picea excelsa 
Please quote prices in lots of 1000 to 5000. 
ESS’ NURSERIES, 
P. O. Box 62, Mountain View, N. J. 
WANTED: Deciduous Lining-out stock in 
ornamental flowering trees, shrubs and vines, 
especially anything unusual in magnolias, 





crab apples, laburnums, oaks, cotoneasters, 
lilacs, mock oranges, deutzias, viburnums, 
etc. ALANWOLD NURSERY 


Bucks Co., Pa. 


WANTED: L.O. shrub rose seedlings in 
Rugosa, Rubrifolia, Hugonis or what have 
you? Also Bush Cherry, Apple, Crab seed- 


Neshaminy, 








leaves an various colors. Liberal sample of lings, light hardy Grapes, Raspberries. 
all, $6. SPRING GARDEN NURSERY 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga Box 434 Duluth, Minn. 
WANTED: Russian Olive Seedlings, 2 to 3 
DECORATIVES ft. and 3 to 4 ft. Your prompt quotations 


Christmas trees, car and truckloads; ber- 
ried Red Cedar, Pine, Holly, Mistletoe, etc. 
Attractive prices on 1000 or more lots. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 





SUPPLIES 


PEAT AND SPHAGNUM MOSS 
Baled or bulk in carload. Immediate de- 
livery. Lowest quotations and samples on 


request. 
TOBE'S TREERY, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario 








will be greatly appreciated, 
THE FILLMORE COUNTY NURSERY 
Canton, Minn. 


WANTED: TREES 





Nut, Fig and Shade. 
re = R LEY 
La Plata, Md. 


WANTED: PINE CONES 
All kinds of empty cones in large or 
small amounts. 
BROOKE HUNTER, Edmonston, Md. 


Fruit, 














OBITUARY 


Herbert Strickland Chase. 


Herbert Strickland Chase, 82, died 
in his sleep early in the morning of 
October 19 at his home, at Soledad, 
Cal. Elder brother of Henry B. 
Chase, president of the Chase Nurs- 
ery Co., Chase, Ala., he was one of 
the founders of the old Alabama 
Nursery Co. 

Born at Livermore, Me., he went 
south when a young man and estab- 
lished himself in the mercantile busi- 
ness at Hickory, N. C. 

In 1889 he went to Huntsville and 
with associates, including his three 
brothers, Charles, Henry and Robert, 
founded the Alabama Nursery Co., 
of which he was treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, later becoming presi- 
dent, which position he held until 
1906, when he sold his interest to 
his brothers and moved to Delta, 
Colo., and later to California. 

In the early days of the Alabama 
Nursery Co. he traveled throughout 
the middle west with samples of 
Alabama-grown fruit trees in an old 
leather whip case, a leather case with 
a pointed top, and to this day many 
of the old-timers remember him and 
his samples. He had a keen apprecia- 
tion of square dealing and his influ- 
ence was always for the betterment of 
the industry. 

Herbert S. Chase was one of the 
founders of the Franco - American 
Seedling Co., composed of ten Amer- 
ican nursery firms, and he made five 
or six trips to France, Holland and 
England in the years from 1898 to 
1908. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Fanny Morey Chase; his son, Dr. 
Edwin M. Chase, and two brothers, 
Charles F. Chase, Spokane, Wash., 
and Henry B. Chase, Huntsville, Ala. 


Malcolm McDonald. 


Malcolm McDonald, president of 
the Oregon Nursery Co., Portland, 
Ore., died at the Emanuel hospital, 
Portland, October 10, aged 83 years. 
He was born in Ontario, Canada, 
and went to Salem, Ore., in 1890, 
with A. McGill, founding there the 
Oregon Nursery Co., which was 
later moved to Orenco. This busi- 
ness, specializing in the exportation 
of fruit trees, was dissolved in 1925, 
and a year later Mr. McDonald estab- 
lished a new nursery at Portland 
under the old name. 

Mr. McDonald was a life member 
of the Knights of Pythias; a former 
member of the Portland Nursery 
Club and a former member of the 











American Association of Nursery- 
men. Funeral services were held 
October 12, at Finley's chapel, Port- 
land. 

Survivors include his widow, 
Alena May; a daughter, Florence 
McDonald, and a brother, Peter 
McDonald, Victoria, B. C. 


John A. Bongers. 

John A. Bongers, Ottumwa, Ia., 
president of the American Peony 
Society, died at Ottumwa last month. 
Funeral services were held there 
October 21. 

Mr. Bongers was elected president 
of the national peony organization at 
the annual meeting during the show 
held at Milwaukee, Wis., last June. 
He had served as vice-president previ- 
ously and had been a member for 
fourteen years. He was a locomotive 
engineer, but had long been interested 
in flower growing as a hobby. He 
grew 300 varieties of peonies during 
the past season, selling blooms and 
roots to the trade and also retailing 
them. He also grew hybrid lilacs. 


E. L. Hillier. 
The death of Edwin Lawrence Hil- 


lier, senior partner in the firm of 
Hillier & Sons, Winchester, England, 
is recorded in trade journals from 
abroad. Horticulture was not only 
his profession, but also his hobby. 
He had a wide knowledge of all hardy 
plants and particularly of trees and 
shrubs, espegially conifers. 

Mr. Hillier was born about the 
same time as the firm of Hillier & 
Sons, which was founded by his 
father, Edwin Hillier, in 1864. From 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 


For immediate shipment 


Per 1000 
Ilex Opaca, American Holly 
3 to 6 ins., seedlings 
6 to 9 ins., seedlings 





Juniperus Virginiana, Red cedar 
3 to 6 ins., seedlings 
6 to 9 ins., seedlings 


Kalmia Latifolia, Mountain Laurel 
2 to 4 ins., seedlings 
4 to 6 ins., seedlings 
6 to 9 ins., seedlings 


Rhododendron Maximum, 
Rosebay Rhododendron 

2 to 4 ins., seedlings 

4 to 6 ins., seedlings 


Tsuga Canadensis, 
Canadian Hemlock 
3 to 6 ins., seedlings.... 
6 to 9 ins., seedlings.... 
9 to 12 ins., seedlings.... 20. 
12 to 15 ins., seedlings.... 30.00 


We specialize in native evergreens. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


EVERGREEN GARDENS NURSERY 


McMinnville, Tenn. 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


being a local enterprise the firm be- 
came world renowned. Today it is 
said to possess what is probably the 
most varied collection of trees and 
shrubs of any nursery in the tem- 
perate zone. Among its customers are 
most of the botanical gardens at home 
and abroad. : 

He was a fellow of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society, and in 1942 the 
society paid him the honor of award- 
ing him the Victoria medal of honor. 
Three sons and two daughters sur- 
vive him. The remaining partners in 
the business are his brother, A. R. 
Hillier, and his son, H. G. Hillier. 


EAGLE PRODUCTS MOVES. 


The Eagle Wrapping Products Co. 
recently purchased the property and 
buildings at 312-330 North Carpenter 
street, Chicago 7, Ill., and plans mov- 
ing to the new quarters from 325-331 
North Aberdeen street about Novem- 
ber 1. 

Alterations and improvements have 
been made in the building to fit it 
particularly for the company’s busi- 
ness of serving all types of industry 
with paper products, twines, cordage, 
etc., as well as defense packing spe- 
cialties. The new offices and ware- 
house will have approximately three 
times the space in the former location 
and, with all modern facilities, will 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF PLANT NAMES 


THIRD PRINTING 





Containing 3,000 plant names 

and botanical terms, with 

accurate pronunciation and 
also brief definitions. 


64 pages and cover—4x6 inches 


2) cents per copy 


You will want a copy yourself and 
one for each of your employees. 
Suitable good-will token for cus- 
tomers—or put copies on your 
counter for sale. 


.-$ 1.00 (20 cents) 
1.90 (19 cents) 
4.50 (18 cents) 
8.50 (17 cents) 

15.00 (15 cents) 


5 copies 
10 copies .. 
25 copies .. 
50 copies .. 

100 copies .. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


343 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 4, IIl. 
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enable the company to serve the trade 
better than ever before, states J. A. 
Ronell, sales manager. 





DALLAS GROUP MEETS. 


The Dallas Nursery and Landscape 
Association met last month at Dallas, 
Tex., with five visitors attending. 
They were F. S. Cornelius, Cornelius 
Nurseries, Houston; Royal and Lu- 
ther Eubank, Eubank Bros., Waxa- 
hachie, and Ray and H. E. Cannon, 
Arlington. All of these gentlemen, 
on request of the chair, took part in 
the discussion of a uniform sign 
regarding an agreed policy on stock 
nonguarantees. President E. E. Lev- 
erett named the following committee 
to report recommendations at the 
November meeting: John Sarver, 
Grady Brown and Joe Tomlin. Otto 
Lang, who has displayed such a sign 
in his nursery for the past twenty- 
two years, agreed to cooperate with 
the above committee. Mr. Cornelius, 
asked by the chairman, submitted 
some suggestions from his experience 
with the Houston group as to enter- 
taining the nurserymen’s state con- 
vention at Dallas next August. 





DEDICATE PENN’S WOODS. 


Penn’s Woods, a conservation pro- 
ject in Bowman's Hill wild flower 
preserve at Washington Crossing 
state park, near New Hope, Pa., was 
formally dedicated October 12, with 
Attorney General James H. Duff as 
the principal speaker. The wild flower 
preserve was started eleven years ago 
by members of the Pennsylvania Con- 
servation Council. Twelve nature 
trails have been laid out and provide 
a year-around display of Pennsyl- 
vania’s native trees, shrubs, ferns and 
other plants. 


It was the first outdoor program 
in connection with the state-wide ob- 
servance of the three hundredth an- 
niversary of William Penn’s birth on 
October 24. An elm tree was planted 
in honor of Penn and as a symbol 
of the Penn treaty elm. Dr. Edgar 
T. Wherry, professor of botany at 
the University of Pennsylvania, was 
in charge of the tree planting. 





WANTED to move to new highway loca- 
tion, Greenhouse, Hotbed sash, misc. stocks 
to sell and grow on. Would consider small 
nursery close-out. Details and price to 

CLYDE GARDENS 
Barbur Blvd. & 28th Portland 1, Ore. 








Display: $2.50 per inch, each insertion. 





WANT ADS 


Help and Situation Wanted and For Sale advertisements. 
Liners: 2@¢€ line; minimum order $1.00. 











$1800 to $4000 a year. 


$1500 to $2600 a year. 
1500 to $2600 a year. 


qualification 


5600 Poplar Blvd. 


HELP WANTED 
ATTENTION 


RETURNING SOLDIERS AND DEFENSE WORKERS 
We have a permanent job for you if you can qualify for any of the 
following positions which we will add to our present organization: 
BOOKKEEPER with tax experience and capable of typing. 


FLORAL DESIGNER, experienced. $1500 to $2400 a year. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT. $1800 to $3600 a year. 
LANDSCAPE ENGINEER. $1800 to $3600 a year. 
GREENHOUSE MAN. Grower of potted plants, etc. 


NURSERYMAN, PROPAGATOR and GROWER. 


$ 

TERMITE SALESMAN and TREATER. $2200 to $3600 a year. 

TREE SURGEON. $1800 to $3600 a year. 

Give references, experience, age and full particulars in detail in first 
letter. No + — will be given a personal interview without letter of 

rst. Other than ex-soldiers, applicant will be required to 
have a statement of availability or be exempt from draft service. 
ARTHUR MURRAY CO., INC. 
Nurserymen & Florists 


Memphis, Tenn. 








HELP WANTED 


Nursery foreman. Man who 
knows how to grow general line 
and especially one who can handle 
men. Good permanent job for 
right person. Old reliable nursery 
in south central state. 

Give experience and qualifica- 
tions. Address Box No. 321, 
American Nurseryman, 343 §S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4. 


FOR SALE 
CAMELLIA NURSERY 
In California. Nationally known. 


About 75,000 plants. $50,000 
needed to handle. A money-maker. 
Address Box 322, American Nurs- 
eryman, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 4. 








HELP WANTED 


Man familiar with nursery trade to 
travel for horticultural magazine, repre- 
senting editorial and advertising de- 
partments. 

Write fully as to experience and your 
qualifications for this position. Address 
Box 323, American Nurseryman, 343 8. 
Dearborn S8t., Chicago 4. 








JOBBERS WANTED 

Balsam Festooning for street and interior 
decorating. We manufacture the best. Special 
prices to jobbers of 10,000 ft. or more. We pro- 
tect jobbers’ ices. Early orders received prior 
to November 15 will be given lowest rates. Sell 
your own city and surrounding towns their 
Christmas street decorations. Write for prices 
— stating approximately the amount you may 
want. 

NETZEL MFG. CO., Manly, Iowa. 





FOR SALE 


Retail nursery, established 13 years, 
in a county seat town with a $20,000,000 
postwar development now under way. 
New building, modern living quarters, 
storage, greenhouse and modern display 
yard. In the heart of the city, serving 
100,000 population. Nearest competing 
nursery 40 miles. Opening for florists’ 
business in connection. 

Low inventory, high-class clientele, 
immediate possession. Owner wishes to 
retire. Price $12,000; $8,000 cash, bal- 
ance long-term payments. 


Address No. 325, American Nursery- 
man, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, III. 











HELP WANTED 


Nursery salesman to take charge of field work 
in large ornamental nursery in a southeastern 
state. Also landscape salesman capable of answer- 
ing calls and giving competent advise on home 
landscaping and supervision of work. Mention age, 
present position and salary expected in reply. 
Address No. 327, American Nurseryman. 








WANTED 


Wanted to buy small nursery in mid- 
west; prefer Chicago area. Will consider 
partnership with elderly nurseryman 
who wants younger man to share re- 
sponsibilities. Must be good location. 


Address No. 326, American Nursery- 
man, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4. 





ATTENTION EX-SERVICEMEN 
Vigorous, outdoor work. Opportunity of 
learning a worth-while profession. Men with 
tree surgery experience particularly desirable. 
P. O. Box 187 West Hartford, Conn. 





FOR SALE 
Nursery. 6 acres of evergreens, 5 of shade 
trees, 7 of peat, 23 miscellaneous. 10-room 
house, buildings, Worth $55,000. Best 
offer. On U. S. 169, 8 mi. s.w. of Mnpls. 
HUDSON NURSERY Hopkins, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 

LANDSCAPE MAN to call on clients, 
suburban Boston, and handle office matters. 
Salary according to ability. 

LANDSCAPE FOREMAN experienced in 
handling larger nursery stock. Permanent 
position. Good salary. 

NURSERYMAN. Good permanent position 
with old-established company. Ornamental 
stock only. Good salary. 

LITTLE TREE FARMS, INC. 
3 Warren Rd., Framingham, Mass. 








SITUATION WANTED 


Young lady desires position with modern 
nursery, specializing in evergreens and 
ornamental stock, with chance for ad- 
vancement. Nursery experience plus 
farm background. Graduate of accred- 
ited 2-year horticultural course. Address 
No. 324, American Nurseryman, 343 8 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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COMMUNITY ACTION ON 
POSTWAR BUSINESS 


What each community can do for 
the postwar prosperity of its own 
small business concerns, and how to 
go about it, is the subject of a “C.E.D. 
Community Handbook on the Special 
Problems of Small Business,” issued 
by the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. The book will help to 
guide the efforts of the 2,000 local 
C.E.D. committees ‘in all parts of the 
country “to stimulate the creation of 
new businesses and to help existing 
small businesses grow larger and 
stronger.” 

Pointing out that there are 2,000,- 
000 business enterprises in the United 
States with fewer than 100 employees, 
as compared with only some 3,500 
firms employing more than 1,000, 
Lou Holland, chairman of the C.E.D. 
committee on the special problems 
of small business, urged that “ the 
best solutions to these problems lie 
within the communities” through 
“concerted action over a long period 
by many different private groups 
working together, and in cooperation 
with federal, state and local govern- 
ments.” 

The handbook lists the special 
problems of small business under five 
heads: Aid to Management; Techni- 
cal Information; Finance and Credit 
Assistance; Opportunities for New 
Business, and Local Obstacles to the 
Birth and Growth of Small Enter- 
prise. It continues: 

“A major handicap of the small 
businessman is the limitation on his 
time and facilities for gathering the 
needed facts, plus the additional prob- 
lem that he does not know where to 
get them.” To provide him with 
these planning tools the handbook 
urges concerted action to: 

1) Assemble information on such 
matters as local purchasing power, 
market surveys and postwar municipal 
plans, and then organize it in a form 
that will meet the specific needs of 
local business; 

2) Organize community or pri- 
vately owned research institutions 
and laboratories, or make available 
the technical and commercial research 
facilities of local educational and 
technical institutions, to provide 
needed technical services to the small 
businessman at cost; 

3) Assist local enterprises in ob- 
taining the equity capital which they 
need and deserve, and where feasible 
to create community investment funds 
to provide capital for local small 
enterprises; 

4) Ascertain what new enterprises, 
either in manufacturing, service or 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





kill the parasites on your orchard 
and nursery stock. The powerful 
pressure from the over-size air 
chamber delivers a uniform spray 
that completely covers every twig, 
leaf and bud, destroys the 
insect enemies and prevents 
their young from maturing. 
Paragon Sprayer No. 3 has 
wide wheel rims and low- 
hung container; stands steady 
on uneven ground. Long ex- 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH A 


PARAGON SPRAYER No. 3 


HE War Production Board has authorized a 
limited production of Paragon Sprayers for 
the fight against the enemy on the food front. 
Order your Paragon from your dealer immedi- 
ately, before his supply is sold out. Fill the 
container with 12 gallons of spray solution and 


if a kg - 


Lb 








tension pipe and spray hose 





enable you to cover larger area without changing position of sprayer. 
Equally efficient for work inside the greenhouse and for whitewashing 
barns, poultry houses, tool sheds and basements. 

Price for Paragon No. 3 is frozen at $25.95, 


7%-ft. pipes, 10-ft. spray hose and 2 nozzles. Air gauge, $2.50 extra. One or two wheel 
truck at your option. If your dealer does not have the Paragon Sprayer, write us direct. 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO., 1103 State Ave., Harrison, Ohio 


east of Rocky Mountains, complete with 





distribution, may be especially suit- 
able for the local economy and there- 
fore may offer permanently profitable 
opportunities for individuals with 
initiative and imagination; 

5) Recommend corrections or 
modifications of unfavorable local 
regulations such as antiquated build- 
ing codes, state or local trade barriers 
and, in general, all outmoded regula- 
tions detrimental to the current needs 
of small enterprise. 

Anticipating “a spectacular in- 
crease in small new businesses,” the 
handbook stresses the paramount im- 
portance of assisting both returning 
veterans and war workers to go into 
business for themselves. Copies of 
the handbook may be obtained from 
local C.E.D. committees. 





RELAX LUMBER CONTROLS. 


Relaxation of rigid controls cover- 
ing low-grade lumber was announced 
October 15 by the War Production 
Board. The action followed reports 
that small mills might be forced into 
shutdowns by the regulations. 

Hardwoods and other species not 
controlled by directions 1 through 5 
of the lumber control order, L-335, 
and the output of small mills produc- 
ing species covered by these directions 
may: now be sold by mills on uncer- 
tified and unrated orders if such sale 
does not interfere with the filling 
of certified orders. Distributors, in 
turn, may buy this lumber on un- 
certified and unrated orders and may 
sell it in a similar fashion. 

This freer flow of lumber from 





BLACK WALNUTS 
for Profit 


(See American Nurseryman for 
October 1, page 26.) 


Plant this fall or stratify 
1944 crop Nuts 


Unhulled, $5.00 per 100 Ibs. 


Experience shows that the unhulled 
germinate better than the hulled. 


ROBERT DAVID PINNEY, Seedsman 


Ottawa, Kansas 


Send for New Seed List. 
A. B. C. 


“Supreme’”’ Quality 
SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 
and 


Growers’ Accessories 


AMERICAN BULB CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 7 
31 W. 27th St. NEW YORK 1 

















North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub 
and Wild Flower seeds. 
Wholesale crude botanicals. 


E. €. MORAN Stanford, Mont. 


mills to distributors, and from dis 
tributors and mills to consumers, is 
provided by amendments to directions 
1 through 7 of L-335. In all cases, 
however, certified orders continue to 
take precedence. 
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Two factors are chiefly responsible 
for the present supply of certain 
species and grades in excess of cer- 
tified consumption, WPB said. Class 
I consumers under L-335, who are 
authorized to buy specific quantities 
of lumber on certified and rate orders, 
buy the species and grades most suit- 
able for their purposes. In some in- 
stances, claimant agencies have not 
been able to use the full amounts of 
lumber requested by them and au- 
thorized by WPB in the third and 
fourth quarters of 1944. As a result, 
the movement of lumber, particularly 
less desirable grades in small mills, 


has been slowed up, WPB said. 





CATALOGS RECEIVED. 


Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia. 
—Fall wholesale trade list of general stock, 
dated October 12, 1944, 76 pages and 
cover, 6x9 inches. 

Thomas B. Meehan Co., Dresher, Pa.— 
Wholesale price list of lining- out stock in 
ornamental trees and shrubs, 4 pages, 52x 
12 inches. 

Jewell Nurseries, Inc., Lake City, Minn. 
—Fall wholesale price list of deciduous and 
coniferous species, liners and finished stock, 
32 pages and cover, 5x8 inches. 

Herbst Bros., New York, N. Y.—Whole- 
sale price list of tree, shrub, flower and 
vegetable seeds, insecticides and fungicides, 
fertilizers and books, 36 pages, 4x9 inches. 

Sneed Nursery Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.—-Fall wholesale price list of speci- 
men evergreens, shrubs and shade trees, 
24 pages, 4x9 inches. 

Krieger's Wholesale Nursery, Bridgman, 
Mich.—Fall price list of small fruit plants 
and vegetable roots, 6 pages, 4x8!/2 inches. 

Overlook Nurseries, Crichton, Ala.— 
Wholesale price list, with illustrations, of 
azaleas, camellias, gardenias, broad-leaved 
evergreens, deciduous shrubs, vines and 
climbers, 56 pages and cover, 3'14x6l/4 
inches, 

Evergreen Nursery Co., Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis.—Fall wholesale price list of lining-out 
evergreens, 8 pages, 3'/x8'%4 inches. 

Bunting’s Nurseries, Inc., Selbyville, Del. 
—Trade list of fruit trees, berry plants, 
ornamental trees, shrubs and evergreens, 
16 pages and cover, 334x9 inches. 

Plumfield Nurseries, Fremont, Neb.— 
Fall wholesale trade list of evergreens, 20 
pages with cover, 6x9 inches. 

Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc., Waynes- 
boro, Va.—Retail fall planting guide, with 
colored illustrations, of fruit trees, berry 
plants, shrubs, evergreens, shade trees, per- 
ennials, bulbs and garden supplies, 36 
pages, 8x10! inches. 

H. A. Hyde Co., Watsonville, Cal.— 
Four-page retail folder, with colored illus- 
trations of berry and vegetable plants, fruit 
trees and begonia bulbs, 6x9 inches. 





RICHARD TIPTON, dealer, 
Madisonville, Ky., has purchased the 
Twin Oaks Farm, of seventeen acres, 
which has a hillside frontage on the 
Hanson road, recently surveyed for 
the new highway 41. The farm is 
being cleared for the planting of 
nursery stock and will be operated 
as the Rose Hill Nursery. 








WE ARE NOW Offering 


a Limited Number of our 


NURSERY HAND TRUCK 


It will help to solve your 


labor problem. 











Price, complete with Balloon Tires, $35.00 


F.O.B. Kansas City 


THE GARDEN SHOP, Inc. 


4819 Mission Rd. Kansas City, Kan. 











Own a 


[] ===> | | Som TEST LABORATORY 
Jip-Slay Patel Of Your Own 


MADE OF DURABLE TAGBOARD 
—NOT JUST PAPER— 


Plain—1000, $1.50; 3000, $4.00; 5000, 
$6.50; 10,000, $12.00; 100,000, 
$100.00. 

Printed 1 Line — 1000, $2.00; 3000, 
$5.50; 5000, $9.00; 10,000, $17.00; 
100,000, $150.00. 

Printed 2 Lines—1000, $2.25, 3000, 
$6.25; 5000, $11.00; 10,000, $19.00; 


70.00. ; 

wry he 100,000 rat SUDBURY PORTABLE express paid 
9,000 at the 100,000 rate. SOIL TEST LABORATORY 

] The most valuable piece of equipment you 

MARKHAM S OHIO NURSERY can own, giving you the soil information that 

~ a n you need for efficient production. Widely 

1153 E. River St. Elyria, Ohio used by estates, professional growers and 

government field stations. Will last almost 

a lifetime with refills. Comes in instrument 

type, solid mahogany case No chemistry 


PLANT knowledge required. Complete with instruc- 
tions and helpful chart. SEND NO MONEY. 
Order C.O.D. $22.50, plus express charges (or 

al 0 D send $22.50 and we pay express). Money 


back guarantee, 
Dealers Write for Special Offer. 


Grows Superior Plants in Poorest Soil cupBURY SOIL TEST LABORATORY 
Sand, Cinders or Water 797 Dutton Road So. Sudbury, Mass. 


Used by florists, farmers and gardeners for: 
FOP DRESSINGrsclubie. plants absorb it quickly. 
T —soluble—plants absor' quic 
seco ggtewartokicbsg rrr, seer*® | RELIANCE AZALEA AND CAMELLIA 
FRANSPLANTING-—heips  — shock — ans. 
This clean, odorless powder produces stronger root sys- SPECIAL PLANTFOOD 
tem with more feeding branches; greater substance in : . 
stems, more and larger flowers or fruit. Does not burn Specifically Designed for 
roots or foliage when used in solution form as directed. : 
oe uveee ad = nd om, for their gardens and Azaleas Camellias 
use plants. ationa advertised. Rhododen j ns K I ™ 
pone 72 to ° " 
See, tan = fatal, 280—pae hed 36 te case. Tea = . P ees 
oan re s ~_- e case. agnolias an 
Also in 10, 25, 50 and 100-ib. drums. 
—_ jobber or = fe oe dealer ont ol » pr rices. , GARDENIAS 
from your sen oz. sample . . 
(makes 6 gallons) or $1.00 “for | ib, (makes 100 galcons). Used and Recommended by Leading Nurseries 


Dollar credited on first order for | case for resale or drum 
for your own use. Manufactured by 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., INC. The Reliance Fertilizer Company 


315 West 39th Street “ 
New York 18, N.Y. Savannah Georgia 
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Reasonably prompt delivery 





Introducing 


Sheets to your order. 


18, 24, 36 and 48 inches wide. 


E-Z CREPED WATERPROOF —The New Nursery Wrap 


Light weight combined with strength—Pliable and easy forming. 
Will not support mildew, fungus or moths. 
In 200-yard rolls 24, 36, 48 and 60 inches wide. 


Mice or vermin will not eat through it. 


Write for samples and prices 


EAGLE WRAPPING PRODUCTS CO. 


Packing Supplies for the Nurseryman 
312-330 North Carpenter Street 


A limited quantity available for immediate shipment in 30/30/30 plain waterproof in 200-yard rolls 


Chieago 7, Ill. 





PARK EXECUTIVES ELECT. 


At the recent meeting at Indianap- 
olis, Ind., the American Institute of 
Park Executives elected as president 
Jerome C. Dretzka, secretary of the 
Milwaukee county park commission, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and as vice-presi- 
dent, Gilbert L. Skutt, superintendent 
of parks, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Elected directors for three years 
were William H. Romine, superin- 
tendent of parks, Davenport, Ia., and 
Harold L. Curtiss, superintendent, 
East Bay regional park district, Oak- 
land, Cal. 





PEONY SOCIETY HEAD. 


George W. Peyton, Rapidan, Va., 
vice-president of the American Peony 
Society, will become president of the 
organization, succeeding John A. 
Bongers, Ottumwa, Ia., who died last 
month. A report of Mr. Bongers’ 
death is published elsewhere in this 
issue. 

According to W. F. Christman, 
Northbrook, IIl., the organization's 
secretary, the office of vice-president 
will be left open until the annual 
meeting in June, 1945, or until such 
time as a meeting of the directors is 
called. The society’s 1945 exhibition 
will be held at Rockford, IIl. 





STOCK IN DEMAND. 


The shortages in many items of 
nursery stock are leading to efforts 
at replenishment. There is a strong 
demand for lining-out sizes, appar- 
ently none too plentiful because of 
current handicaps to propagation. If 
you have any such stock to offer, you 
can be certain of moving it. Here's 
the report that followed three inser- 
tions of a small classified advertise- 
ment in recent issues: “Booked to 
capacity for this fall, thanks to the 
American Nurseryman.”—C. Wilson's 
Nursery, Pembine, Wis., October 20, 
1944. 





PROTECT 
TREES AND SHRUBS 
AGAINST RABBITS 


with COPPER SOAP 
rodent repellent 


economical, effective. 
One application lasts entire season. 
YOUR NURSERYMAN OR SEED 
DEALER HAS IT. Write for detailed 
literature. 


CASTLE CHEMICAL CO. 


Castle Rock, Minn, 


Easily applied, 


WOOD 
LABELS 


For Nurserymen 


DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 
co. 

Ray and Kiser Sts. DAYTON, O. 











CHARLES SIZEMORE 


Traffic Manager 
319% Georgia St., Louisiana, Mo. 


Specializing in matters regarding 

the nursery industry of America. 
Commercial collections. 

Traffic matters before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
Freight bills audited. 

For 20 years secretary and traffic 
manager of the American Association 
of Nurserymen and well known to the 
nursery trade. 

Mo. 


Reference: Bank of Louisiana, 











SON of Paul J. Schumaker, of Call's 
Nurseries, Perry, O., Corp. Don Schu- 
maker is now at Camp Blanding, Fla. 


THE Verhalen Nursery Co., Scotts- 
ville, Tex., has opened a warehouse at 
1114 South Beckley, Dallas, this 
autumn. C. P. Harris, manager of 
the Dallas office, is in charge. 


E. C. MORAN is at Deadwood, 
S. D., collecting Black Hills spruce 
cones at present. He reports: “Crop 
is fair and seed quality excellent. Ex- 
pect to wind up operations in another 
week. Having difficulty getting enough 
Prunus americana. We have orders 
for several tons of pits, but labor 
situation is extremely tough in collec- 
tion areas. We have two crews col- 
lecting Douglas fir, Pinus flexilis, 
Pinus albicaulis and Pinus ponderosa. 
Expect to handle Pinus monticola in 
person. On the average, we have the 
best conifer crop in several years.” 


S-1-) Vale a 


/America’s Finest | 
Best Buy On the Market 
Write for Free Sample 
ALSO OTHER HARD.TO-GET RUBBER ITEMS: 
RUBBER BANDS noes 
WATER HOSE RAIN CLOTHING 
FINCER COTS FOOTWEAR 
TUBING SUCTION HOSE 
FRUIT GRADER BELTS 


( ATHISH 
oR AND 


GET OUR PRICE SHEET TODAY 


| Soe RUBBER MFG. CO. 
5 








29 East aapeey Louisville 2, Ky. J 








Mention The American Nurseryman when you write. 


LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 


ARIENS-7iller 


THE MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
TILLAGE EQUIPMENT 
IN THE WORLD CA 
PACITIES 14 IN TO 
7 FT CUTTING WIDTHS 

ARIENS CO. 
Bex 718 BRILLION, WIS 
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SURVEY IN MISSOURI. 
{Continued from page 11.]} 


elm in Boonville, which, it was 
thought, might be dying from phloem 
necrosis. No evidence of phloem 
necrosis was present, but the my- 
celium and rhizomorphs of a fungus, 
identified as Armillara mellea, were 
found around the entire circumfer- 
ence of the base of the tree under the 
dead bark. It seems probable that 
this organism may, at least in part, 
have been a factor contributing to 
the death of the tree. 

“Known locations of phloem ne- 
crosis affected trees other than those 
already mentioned are Jefferson City 
(Cole county) and southern Clay 
county.” 

Further report on the occurrence 
of phloem necrosis in Missouri ap- 
peared in the succeeding issue of the 
Plant Disease Reporter, dated Octo- 
ber 1, 1944, also by T. W. Bretz: 

“Prior to the realization that phloem 
necrosis of elm was present in epiphy- 
totic proportions in certain locations 
in Missouri, reports had been received 
from southwestern Missouri concern- 
ing the death and decline of numerous 
elms in and around Neosho, in New- 
ton county. In order to determine 
whether phloem necrosis might pos- 
sibly be responsible for the dying 
trees in this area, a survey trip was 
made into that section of the state 
during the week of September 23. 
From September 25 to 28, the St. 
Louis and Kansas City areas were re- 
visited with Roger U. Swingle, divi- 
sion of forest pathology, bureau of 
plant industry, soils and agricultural 
engineering, 
Agriculture; C. M. Tucker, depart- 
ment of botany, University of Mis- 
souri, and J. Allison Denning, state 
entomologist, for further observa- 
tions on the extent of the elm phloem 
necrosis outbreaks in those areas. 
Additional locations for this disease 
have been reported by C. C. Goff and 
H. Ivan Rainwater, assistant state 
entomologists. 

“Phloem necrosis infected trees 
have been observed in widely scat- 
tered locations in the state. The most 
serious outbreaks appear to be in 
St. Louis and Kansas City. The dis- 
ease is scattered through all sections 
of these metropolitan areas, and it is 
estimated by various observers that 
1,000 to 2,000 trees have died or are 
dying in each of the two cities. In- 
fected trees have also been observed 
in rural locations in St. Louis and 
Jackson counties. 

“Locations of known diseased trees 
other than those mentioned in pre- 
vious reports are Nevada (Vernon 
county), near Lamar (Barton county), 





Save 
Time 





Milwaukee 6 





Save 
Twine 


with FELINS ELECTRIC BUNCH TYER 


For Bunch Vegetables, Cut Flowers, Nursery Stock 


FELINS 


Save 


Labor 


Wisconsin 








U. S. Department of 


CARPENTER TWINES HAVE 


GONE TO WAR 


WHEN AGAIN AVAILABLE 


WE W/LL CONTINUE TO BE NEADQUARTERS FOR 


CARPENTER’ S 


NURSERY TWINES 
Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


430 WN WELLS ST 


CHICAGO 54, 


Hut 





HORMODIN 
Roots Cuttings Faster — Better 
No. 1 for most soft-wooded subjects— 
1%-oz. jar, 50c; 1-lb., $3.00. 


No. 2 for most evergreens and more dif- 
ficult subjects— 
1%-oz. jar, 75c; 1-Ib., $4.50. 
No. 3 for the most difficult items— 
1%-oz. jJar., $1.00; %-Ib., $4.50. 
Combination package containing gen- 
erous samples of each strength with full 
directions, postpaid 75c 


SOMERSET ROSE NURSERY, INC. 


P. 0. Box 608 New Brunswick, N. J. 





Mention The American Nurseryman when you write 





RAFFIA 


We can now supply 


MADAGASCAR 
as well as CONGO RAFFIA 


in various grades. 
Send for latest prices 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
Dresher, Pa. 








TOOLS & ALL SUPPLIES for 


Nurserymen and Tree Surgeons 
AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 7 











Write for FREE Catalog! 


Nursery Spades, Knives and Pruning 
S \ears, Budding and Grafting Supplies, 
tree Surgery and Lawn Equipment. 
% page catalog free--write, 
A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Pic ua, Ohio 














BOOKS 


for Nurserymen 


Book A. Illustrates in full color 
235 standard nursery items, brief de- 
scription, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 75¢ each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Catalog : 

Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18c each in small lots. 


Correct Planting 
Methods 

A pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in prevent- 
ing claims for dead stock that cost 
nurserymen money. Sample, 10c. 
Write for discounts on quantities. 





Will send sample copy of each of 
the above on receipt of $1.00. Cash 
with order. 


Made to Order 

Catalogs, Folders, etc., with illus- 
trations in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 











GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed bales and smaller 
resale packages. Sphagnum Moss, 
Cultivated Peat Humus. 

Shipped from Northern plant at 
Floodwood, Minn., and Hanlontown, 
lowa. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads. 


Now booking for present 
and future deliveries. 
Write or wire for quotations. 


Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. 


Hanlontown, lowa 








IT COSTS NO MORE 


(and in most instances less) 


FOR OUR PACKING OF 
Nursery Burlap 
Squares and Rolls 


Write for prices and samples. 


L. ATKIN’S SONS 
-P. O. Box 167 Rochester, N. Y. 











Write for Bulletins and Lists of supplies 
for nurserymen and florists 


Scheefofe~F RST SUPPLY C0. 


Dept. A Wilmette, Ill. 











Joplin (Jasper county) and Neosho 
(Newton county) in southwestern 
Missouri; Marshall (Saline county) 
in the central section of the state; 
Pacific (Franklin county) in east-cen- 
tral Missouri; near Cape Girardeau 
(Cape Girardeau county) and Benton 
(Scott county) in the southeastern 
section, reported by C. C. Goff, and 
in Louisiana (Pike county) in north- 
eastern Missouri, reported by H. Ivan 
Rainwater. 

“On the basis of the behavior of 
this disease in other states in which it 
has been observed for a number of 
years, it appears likely that more 
serious outbreaks may be anticipated 
in the next few years. It also appears 
probable that, with such widely scat- 
tered centers of infection, the disease 
may be present in other locations in 
Missouri. The American elm is found 
in many sections of the state along 
streams, and in forest areas, and it is 
widely planted in municipalities for 
shade tree purposes. The presence of 
the disease in the known locations to 
date, therefore; presents a definite 
and serious threat to the elms in 
Missouri.” 





DDT NOT PROVED CONTROL. 


In the report of a meeting at 
Kansas City on the problem of 
phloem necrosis of elm, reported in 
the October 15 issue of the American 
Nurseryman, it was stated that DDT, 
the new insecticide, was the only 
spray found effective in control of the 
disease, though DDT will not be 
available to civilians until after the 
war. 

Dr. Roger U. Swingle, pathologist 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, who is doing work on 
this disease at the laboratory at 
Columbus, O., writes that the state- 
ment is not correct, as all work on 
control is purely experimental and no 
effective control measure is known. 

The reference to DDT in the re- 
port was overoptimistic. Dr. Swingle 
writes: “The misunderstanding prob- 
ably arose out of my discussion of 
certain experiments that are in prog- 
ress on control of phloem necrosis 
at Marietta and Columbus, O. My 
statements on DDT were to the effect 
that its properties, as determined in 
other experiments, give rise to the 
hope that spraying for the control of 
the disease may be effective and 
practical. Experiments with DDT 
that are being undertaken by the 
bureau of entomology and plant quar- 
antine in Ohio were discussed. I ex- 
pressed the opinion that I am some- 
what optimistic about this work and 
would like to see similar experiments 
undertaken elsewhere.” 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


MORE AND MORE 
LEADING 
NURSERYMEN 


throughout the 


UNITED STATES and 
CANADA 


are buying and using 
OUR SUBSTITUTE 
FOR BURLAP SQUARES. 


Why not try them? 








Now Selling For 
Delivery During The 


FALL TRANSPLANTING 
SEASON 





Samples and Prices Gladly 
Furnished Upon Request. 


AMERICAN-NATIONAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 
INCORPORATED 
343 KENT AVE. BROOKLYN 11, W. ¥. 


GENUINE 
BURLAP SQUARES 


Size approx. 24x24 inches at 








SPECIAL PRICE 
$29.50 per 1000 


Packed 2000 in a bale. 


No priority required at present. 
Enclose payment with order. 


ACORN BAG & BURLAP CO. 


915 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 











“COTTONETTE” Nursery Squares 
“GIBRALTAR” Frost Covers 
LIVE SPHAGNUM MOSS 
RAFPFYIA for budding, etc. 
“SAMSON” MATS 

Write for prices; state requirements. 


NEW AMSTERDAM IMPORT CO. 
122 Chambers St. New York 7, N. Y¥. 








SANI-SOIL 


The perfect mulch and soil conditioner 
BAMBOO CANES — RAFFIA — BULBS 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 
95 Chambers St. New York 7, N. Y. 
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@ NURSERYMEN KNOW that it’s what goes on 
below the surface that counts. Healthy roots make 
healthy plants. Cut down transplanting losses by 
soaking soil around the roots with TRANSPLAN- 
TONE solution or soak bare-root plants overnight 
in a barrel of the solution before replanting. 

TRANSPLANTONE, the plant hormone, reduces 
wilting and starts active growth sooner after the 
shock of transplanting. 

Treat broad and narrow-leaf evergreens, decid- 
uous trees and shrubs with TRANSPLANTONE 
solution and get a strong, healthy growth right 
through the season. The treatment will not interfere 
with proper hardening of the wood before winter. 

A 3-oz. can of TRANSPLANTONE costs $1.00 
A 1-Ib. can of TRANSPLANTONE costs $4.00 


One pound makes 160 gallons of transplanting 
solution for treatment of trees and shrubs or 1600 
gallons of solution for seedlings and soft-tissued 
plants. 

Write today for our special proposition to nurserymen, 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
Horticultural Division AMBLER, PENNA. 


Reg. U.S. Pot. OF 


TRANSPLANTONE 





BOOKS FOR 


Modern Fruit Production, by J. H. Gourley and 
F. S. Howlett. Latest scientific information 
and guide to best orchard practices. 580 p. 
(1941) $6.00 


Nursery Sales and Management, by Nelson 
Coon. Buying, estimating, records, salesmanship, 
office routine, etc. 240 p. (1931) $1.50 


Nursery Cost Finding, by John Surtees. Pro- 
cedure and data. 200 p. (1936) $7. 


Estimating Charts, by John Surtees. Handy in 
estimating tree balls, excavation, areas, weights, 
etc., in landscape work. (1939) 00 


The Pruning Manual, by L. H. Bailey. Handbook 
of principles and practice of pruning trees, shrubs 
and vines. 408 p., 18th revised ed. (1926) ....$3.50 


Propagation of Plants, by M. G. Kains and L. M. 
McQuesten. Reference book for propagators in 
greenhouse and nursery. 570 p. (1942) 


Nursery Manual, by L. H. Bailey. Describes 
methods of propagation and lists plants with 
practice for each. 470 p., revised ed. (1920) $3.50 


Plant Propagation, by A. C. Hottes. Tells how 
to propagate indoor and outdoor plants, trees, 
shrubs and herbaceous perennials 


NURSERYMEN 


Maintenance of Shade and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, by P. P. Pirone. Up-to-date, original 
and comprehensive — on pruning, surgery, pest 
control and other care. 420 p. (1941) $5.00 


The Book of Trees, by A. C. Hottes. Helpful 
lists for various purposes. Treats transplanting, 
pruning and propagation. Describes important 
species. 448 p., 2nd revised edition. (1942) $3.50 


Our Shade Trees, by E. P. Felt. Revised and en- 
larged edition on care of trees. 320 p. (1942) $2.00 


Hill’s Book of Evergreens, by L. L. Kumlien. 
Describes varieties, uses and culture. 320 p 
360 illustrations, 45 in full color. (1936) 


Cultivated Conifers, by L. H. Bailey. Systematic 
record of 1000 species and varieties. Discusses 
culture, propagation and uses. 404 p. (1933) $7.50 


Insect Enemies of Shade Trees, by Glenn W. 
Herrick. Illustrated with 350 photographs er 
drawings of insects and their work. 400 


Insects and Diseases of Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, by E. P. Felt and W. H. Rankin. Com- 
plete handbook. 507 p. (1932) 


Ask for circular “Books the Trade Buys” 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4 
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SAP ANESE YEWS for Lining Out 


Heavy, well grown, transplanted stock for fall or spring delivery. Two- 
thirds of our year’s supply is already sold. Do not delay if you are expett- 
ing to plant any of these popular varieties this year. 




















Each Each 
Taxus cuspidata capitata (Upright Japanese Yew) Per 100 Per 1000 
6to 8-inch, x flats _... PE Ae SIS ees $0.23 $0.20 
Sa ce ea aD a 32 


Taxus cuspidata (Spreading Japanese Yew) 


8 to 10-inch, xx frames ..... a ea oo ae 32 
10 to 12-inch, xx frames .- ee aneeeroenat .. 40 37 
12 to 15-inch, xx frames ............  acateaks + ae .40 


Taxus cuspidata browni (Brown's Yew) 
8 to 10-inch, xx frames ............. ian an. on 32 


Taxus cuspidata wardi (Ward's Yew) 


Sen 10-dnch, ux frames ...........................- oo wae 32 
Taxus cuspidata hatfieldi (Hatfield Yew) 
8 to 10-inch, xx frames 35 32 


Taxus cuspidata nana pyramidalis hilli 


(Hill Pyramidal Yew) 





8 to 10-inch, xx frames .............. . . 32 
Taxus media hicksi (Hicks Yew) 
Hatfield Yew 8 to 10-inch, xx frames eee poze . 28 25 
Sy We OE 30 
12 to 15-inch, xx frames ................................. Ba cay .40 
15 to 18-inch, xx frames ....... SES ee cs a 50 


250 of same variety and size at 100 rate. 


Each x indicates one transplanting. 


If you do not have our complete fall trade list, send for a copy. 








Upright Japanese Yew Brown's Yew Spreading Japanese Yew 


D. Hitt Nursery ComPANny 


Evergreen Specialists i Largest Growers In America 
DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 
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